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For the New-Yorker. 
THE LAST HOUR OF THE YEAR. 
‘Tou dying Year!—Thou dying Year!— 
I watch thy parting pang,— 
Draw the broad curtain round thy head, 
And o’er thy pillow hang :— 
Without, the winter-frost is keen, — 
The pale moon dons her mantle sheen, 
Within, the waning lamp burns drear, 
And thy deep gasping wounds my ear.— 
—Thine hour hath comie,—the midnight bell, 
Sounds from yon tower its mournful knell,— 
Kind, cherish’d friend, farzwell!—farewell !— 
One sigh,—one moan,—and all is o’er, 
Save dim Oblivion’s phantom-shore. 
Yet atill thy memories wildly twine 
With the strong roots of Hope and Fear, 
And that recording scroll of thine, 
Must bear, where myriad souls appear, 
Deep witness to the Judge’s ear. 
—Nay, threaten not,—to Him I fly, 
Who holds the keys of earth and sky,— 
And never to His car, in vain, 
Was breathed the contrite sinner’s cry,— 
So haste thee te thy shadowy train, 
For I will trust Him till I die. 
Hartford, Conn. 1836. 


L. H. 5. 





For the New-Yorker. 
LETTERS FROM MEXICO. 
NUMBER ill. 


San Felipe de Jesus—Processions in honor of him—Canonization 
queer a new Saint, San Sebastian Balfred. 


Tue 5th of February is celebrated in the Mexican cal- 
endar as a National holiday, dedicated to San Felipe de 
Jesus, the Mexican protomartyr. The legend of this saint, 
at least as it has been related tu me, is as follows: 

In his youth he was a very wild, scapegrace sort of a 
fellow—so much so that he gave incredible trouble to his 
mother; and the good old woman would frequently ex- 
clain in the heaviness of her heart, as another mad prank 
came to her ears, “‘ When will our Felipe be converted and 
become a saint?” On one of those occasions, an old ne- 
gro woman, a slave in the family, answered, ‘‘ When this 
old stick grows green and shoots out again’’—pointing at 
the same time toa log in the room. I presume she was 
considered as something of an oracle, for his mother or- 
dered the stick to be put by and carefully preserved. 

Some time after, young Felipe took a religions turn, 
had a ‘call,’ became a monk, and finally went to the Phi- 
lippine Isles and Japan to convert the heathen. It was 
here that he acquired such hard-earned laurels, for he was 
taken by the savages who crucified and sent him to glory. 

That day his mother happened to go into the room where 
the oracular stick was preserved, and, to her utter aston- 
ishment and that of every one who has ever heard it, the 
dry bark had taken a fit of the green sickness and shot out 
branches and flowers fresh and strong. ‘‘ God be praised !” 
exclaimed the delighted mother; ‘‘ my son is a saint, and 
now among the blessed in heaven !” 

But such a notorious miracle could not be hidden. The 
renovated'trunk was carried to the Cathedral, and the 
omen acknowledged without a murmur; and as the saint 
was of the order of Sau Francisco, the custody of this me- 
morable branch was committed to the Convent of that or- 
der. ‘This undeniable interposition of Heaven was looked 
upon by all Mexico as a signal favor, for hitherto no mar- 
tyrs had been born in that country. A representation was 
therefore made to His Holiness at Rome ; and after ma- 
lure deliberation, it was resolved that, as Heaven had sin- 
gled him out for a saint, it would be indecorous in the 
church not to acquiesce and grant hin the honors of saint- 
ship. He was accordingly canonized, and has been ever 
since regarded as peculiarly auspicious to Mexico. 

At 5 o’elock in the afternoon of that day, the witidows 


ng hung with colored cloths, &c. and a profusion of 
t faces Jooking from the balconies at the passengers in 








the street, (for on these occasions the street is the grand 
promenade for an hour before these ceremonies,) after di- 
vine service in the Cathedral, the procession starts with 
the miraculous branch and the figure of the saint stretched 
on the cross, while a porter bears a case filled with wax 
tapers, of which any one who is desirous of showing his 
devotion by joining the procession has the liberty of taking 
and lighting at his neighbor's. ‘The whole closes with a 
full band of excellent music and a Jong line of coaches to 
deposit with the Franciscans every thing which had pass- 
ed from their Convent to the Cathedral the day before. 

Yet, though this is the principal day of the saint, the 
curiosity of the procession is by no means equal to. that 
which takes place on the Sunday following from the Con- 
vent ef San Diego, at the foot of the Alameda—of which 
public walk I propose soon to give adescription. On that 
day, all the grand incidents in the life of the saint are rep- 
resented. 

The procession consists of 12 pieces. In the first of 
these, San Felipe appears as a young man decked out in 
the old Spanish costume, a rakish hat surmounted with 
ostrich feathers, slashed jacket and trowsers and silk stuck- 
ings, and a sword by his side. ‘The spectator is station- 
ary, and this passes, giving way to the time when the good 
man was touched with a sense of the vanity and wicked- 
ness of his mode of life, and resolves to become a monk of 
the order of San Francisco, in whose robes he is then hab- 
ited. But though he is most devoutly iuclined, the devil, 
it seems, who had most assuredly marked him out for his 
own, was determined uot to lose the pleasure of his com 
pany in the other world without a struggle; so he takes 
the hat and feathers in which the good man was formerly 
wont to appear, and, putting on one of his most gracious 
smiles, he comes behind him, and whispers in his ears 


| something about past pleasures, austere life, &c. in order 


to distract his attention from the missal which he is peru- 
sing—but all to no purpose; the saint pays no attention 
to what His Satanic Majesty has to say—which is really 
surprising, considering what a fine fellow he is repre eut- 
ed, with two rams’ horns curling elegantly backward, and 
a tail that, far from being a disgrace, would really be a 
handsome appendage to any body, and terminated by a 
barb, that seems to say, ‘“‘ Beware! I am not to be trifled 
with !” 

It is past: and the third piece represents him kneeling 
to one of his order—perhaps revealing his thoughts upon 
the prepriety of converting the heathen.—The fourth inci! 
dent of the pageant finds him receiving the blessing of a 
Superior of his order previous to his meditated departure 
for Japan; but it amused me somewhat to see a little black 
negress by his side, whose dingy charms and white eyes 
were, | suppose, intended to denote the little effect which 
beauty can have over the soul of so devout a man. With- 
in the rails which enclosed this party were a few branches 
of some plant; whence it is probable that this is the pro- 
phetic negress and the stick which was the subject of her 
prophecy.—San Felipe is then seen with the custodia, pro- 
ceeding on his mission; and afterwards comes a ship of 
about 8 or 9 feet long, rigged in the coarse style of the 
times, which is supposed to be crossing the Pacific and 
just in sight of Japan; and on the deck is the good man 
kuveling, with his hands in the attitude of prayer and 
thanks to God for having brought him safe to the harbor of 
his destination. 

But now a very different scene takes place. The savage 
Japanese are of aditierent opinion from the new comer, 
and think they can do as well without as with him; they 
resolve therefore to send him to glory as soon as possible. 
—He is seized, and the next piece represents him with his 
hands bound behind him ready for the sacrifice. Then 


comes a really well-made Japanese, very characteristic, 
and dressed according to the fashion of his country, with 
his hair queued up in the Chinese manner, ready for the 











descent of the great god Foo, or Confucius, who at the 
end of time is to take him up to heaven by his queue.— 
This personage has a terrible macheta, or short sword, in 
his hand, and cuts off San Felipe’s left ear—the commence- 
ment ouly of his sufferings.—After this, he is represented 
with a curved knife run through his head from side to side 
above the level of the eyes, and it almost makes the blood 
run cold to see it. It really occurred to me that a steel 
knife must feel very cold and awkward in sueh a situation. 

He is next represented crucified, and subsequently 
stretched out as dead, to show his bodily state after all his 
horrible sufferings. And, lastly, the saint is seen with the 
custodia and cross in his hands surmounting a globe, rep- 
resenting the world supported by the Mexican eagle perch- 
ed upon the nopal, the national insignia ef Anahuac. This 
last piece is figurative of Christianity triamphant over the 
whole world by the humble instrumentality of a saint 
whose birth-place was the city of Mexico. The whole is 
concluded by a fine band of military music.—All these rep- 
resentations are about as large as life. 

Interspersed in the cortege bearing the pasos, or inci- 
dents of his life, are priests, &c. and such of the pious as 
chose to walk for the bowor of mother church, witha light- 
ed taper in their hands and a badge of their faith hanging 
by a cord of gold thread on the breast. This badge con- 
sists of a tablet edged with gold, and having a picture of 
the Holy Ghost or some other scriptural emblem in the 
middle. 

When the procession had passed, 1 went into the pre- 
cincts of the Convent, and asked permission of some of 
the monks to enter the inner courts and view the paint- 
ings. ‘This was granted with much courtesy and the cus- 
tomary form of expression, “‘ Para servir a le,” (at your 
service,) which is usual onall occasions. Indeed, itis but 
justice to the clergy of this country to say that they are 
very liberal and obliging in admitting all tosee the interior 
of their churches and convents. ‘There is no distrust, nu 
refusal to the foreigner; but, if there is any difference, it 
is perhaps that he is treated with far more courtesy and 
civility than a native would be. Perfect liberty is allowed 
you; you can go all over them, above and below, without 
any obstruction, through all the extensive galleries of 
paintings with which they abound; and if you wish a cice- 
rone, some one of the fraternity will accompany you and 
explain ali to you. ' 

The next day was the vigil of a newly-created saint, San 
Sebastian Balfred, whom His Holiness had canonized.— 
The relics of this holy personage had lately come to Vera 
Cruz for the purpose of transportation to the capital; and 
as I am informed, the custom-house officers of that port, 
not having the fear of God or Mother Church before their 
eyes, thought that a heavy ad valorem duty would be no 
bad thing for the Government, and doubly enhance the 
value of the saint in the eyes of the multitude. Something 
like $20,000 was demanded upon the bones of the saint, 
as upon an ordinary imported article; but the church was 
finally exempted from the payment in consideration of 
their being imported for the glory of God. 

The Church of the Profesa was that which was charged 
with the due celebration of the mysteries; and, aecord- 
ingly, every thing was prepared to render the ceremony 
as imposing as possible. ‘I'wo large pictures, represent- 
ing passages in the life of our Saviour, covered the two 
fronts of the building from the top of the door to the flat 
roof; and in the evening, (the figure of the saint being 
placed at the west end of the church,) the whole edifice, 
inside and out, was brilliantly illuminated, and—such a 
thing as [I never heard of before—none but well-dressed 
people were admitted—round jackets and cloaks being 
utterly excluded even among children, a guard being sta- 
tioned at the door for that purpose, The next day the la- 
dies again went full-dressed to the mase, and, at 1 o'clock, 
a repique of the bells aud a salute of cannon in the street 
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opposite the church announced that‘he was duly cannen- 
ized and admitted into the Mexican calendars In the eve- 
ning, there was another illumination and a display of fire- 
works ; all which rendered the precincts“of the Profesa, 
in one of the most public thoroughfares, very lively, aud 
consequently the fashionable promenade for the time. 


rr Ss. W. 
S oe. For the New Yorker. 
ROMANCE OF YOUTii, 
OR THE WORLD AT EIGHTEEN. 

I MARKED a quiveringwadiance light 

A lonely mountain's brow, 
While all around was shade and night, 

And all was drear below. 


I scaled the dizzy crag on high— 
I trod the peak alone; 
No diamond fire was glittering by— 








The faithless beams were gone. 


“ And thus,” | said, “ the warrior’s fame 
Emits from gloom its ray ; 
And ever thus its meteor-flame, 
But kindles to betray. 


« Be mine the living wreath that binds 
"The stainless brow of Song ; 
The worm with deathless sting ne’er winds 
Its hallowed leaves among.”’ 


And then a coronal I wrought 
Of young and budding bay ; 

*T was not the fadeless crown I sought— 
It swiftly dropped away. 


I watched beneath the pearly moon, 
Two flowers of kindred birth, 

"That folded in the glare of noon 
And meekly stooped to earth, 


But closely linked their petals spread, 
When dropped the early dew ; 

The step that bowed one fragile head, 
Must crust the other too. 


And when the frailest paled, and slowly 
Drooped from the other's side, 

That other never bloomed, bur lowly 
Reclined its stem and died. 


“ And thus,” I said, “ two bosoms meet 
Whose love is never chill ; 
So twined—when one hath ceased to beat, 
The other too, is still.” N.HLM. 


_ For the New- Yorker. 
POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 

T'ue superstitions of early ages have ever been remark- 
able for poetic beauty ; and even those of the present tine 
—many of which have been handed down from remote 
antiquity—afford no less a display of imagination and re- 
finement. The holy and delicate feeling which, breathes 
throtigh the beauties of Eastern allegory, founded on the 
popular superstitions of that region, presents some of the 
purest specimens of poetry. And while one listens to the 
simple tales of the fairy spirits, the Perii and Genii of the | 
East, and views the beauty of that land peopled with Ima- 
gination’s loveliest forms, truly it seems that Fancy be- 


longs exclns‘vely to the clime, 


“ Where the virgins are soft as the roves they twine, 
And all save the spirit of man is divine.’ 


But it is not amid this luxuriauce of nature alone that poet- | 
ic beauty and rich imagination are to be met with. No, | 
these twin sisters roam through wider fields; and if they | 
ave to be found amid the elegance of the East, reposing by | 

iamond-bright fountains and fanned by the sweet-scent- | 
ed breezes of the tropics, so also do they dwell amid the 
cold and dreary regions of the North, where Nature, less 
soft, is still more majestic, and where the sun, instead of | 
sparkling on the cool waters and waving forests of its own 
bright land, flashes more brilliantly on never-fading snows 
and towering ice-bergs, disclosing veins of gems far out- 
vying Golconda’s brightest diamonds. The Scandinavian 
and Laplander, buried in their low, smoky huts, crowd 
eagerly around the flickering Jamp, and listen with inte- 
rest to the prophet dispenser of the tales and superstitions 
of their country; while their bosoms are warmed at the | 
recital, and their sottls are fired with as ethereal a glow as 
is the Persian’s, when, reposing amid green summer ar- 

















bors, he listéns to the bright prophecies of the Parad... 


that awaits lint, or bends an eager car to the recital of the 
fairy tales which his language has so beautifully preserved. 

The superstitions of a people form no inconsiderable 
portion of its history. The mind of man naturally tends 
tu the wonderful and marvellous; and few, very few, are 
they who at some period in their existence have not been 
under the influence of superstitious feelings. ‘This influ- 
ence is powerfully exerted, but in different degrees in dif- 
ferent states of society. ‘The savage and untutored child 
of nature is the most susceptible; sand, as we advance 
through the different degrees of civilization and refine- 
ment, we find it less exercised, till, among the most en- 
lightened of the world, the influence of superstitious be- 
lief is entirely disowned.—But there is one class of men 
who perhaps above all others may be designated as influ- 
enced by feelings of this nature. The sailor, ‘ proud nurs- 
ling of the storm,’ whose nature under ordinary circum- 
stances is unknown to fear, is made the slave at times of 
superstitious apprehensions; throwing away at once his 
boldness and levity, he cowers like a frightened child when 
obliged to pursue a course which in general parlance is 
said to bring ‘ bad luck.’ 

A few years since, had an opportunity of noticing par- 
ticularly the effects of such feelings upon this class of men. 
I was then attached to a sloop of war. We were on our 
homeward voyage, and during the cruise had indeed seen 
hard times. Stormy and tempestuous weather had kept 
us for a long time at sea, and the grim-visaged Destroyer 
had made fatal havoc among the crew. The excessive 
heat to which we were exposed under the tropics was in 
sufferable. The sun’s rays beat scorchingly upon us, as 
we lay for many days floating quietly on the breathless 
waters; and sostill was all about, that our windsails hard- 
ly afforded a breath of air. The Jeast irregularity of habit, 
or unnecessary exposure to the scorching sun, brought 
on the fever of those elimates, which generally terminated 
fatally for the poor fellow attacked. Many a noble soul 
there found a watery grave. Many at that tine who, in 
apparent health and vigor, saw the rising sun, and at day- 
light strained their eyes on the look-out for land, ere night 
were still in death, and their eyes closed, never again to 
open till the period * when the sea shall give up its dead.’ 
Never shall I forget the downcast look, the fearful appre- 
hension of the men, when in the last stages of sickness 
they Jooked towards the dreary future, and viewed, iu the 
land of their fancy’s superstitions, the spirits which peo- 
pled that dim region. Never was a better opportunity for 
noticing the utter submissiveness and holy dread with 
which they awaited the time when they should stand with 
in the presence of their God. Nothing seemed to shake 
their superstitions faith; and men who, but a few short 
hours before, passed round the joke and glass, now strain- 
ed} their hollow eyes over the goodly page which their 
week quivering hands could scarcely hold, quictly louking 
forward to theit appointed time, when the mysterious tu- 


|| ture would open to their sight. 


It was sowe time after this period in our cruise, that a 
circumstance occurred which attracted my attention at the 
woment, and which, on account of the beantiful idea con- 
nected with it, [ have often thought of since. As we were 
fast approaching the end of our voyage, a poor fellow who 
had coutracted the fever in the Indies, and who, from the 
consequent debility and prestration of his system, had ne- 
He was a fine fellow, 
a captain of the fore-top, ‘(well do L remember the yurns 
he spun,)and universally beloved. [He met his death with 
composure, and, being told that his end was nigh, only 


ver since left his hammock, died. 


wished his life tobe prolonged tll he could once more see 
his country. The boon could not be granted, and his lips 
were sealed in death but a few moments before land was 
deseried. We buried him, and many a watery eye could 
be seen among the sad group collected to pay their last 
tribute to the dead; many a long-sealed fountain at that 
time gushed forth anew. 

The wind whistled through the rigging, and scarcely 
was his body launched when a storm arising again blew us 
to sea. ‘T'wo days after, when the fury of the tempest had 
subsided and we were again upon our course, a small 
bird, of the speciés commonly known as ‘ Mother Carey’s 
chickens,’ was noticed flying mear us—now bearing him- 








self high aloft, and again playing among the restless waves. 
After nearing the vessel, and fluttering round a few mo 
ments, he finally perched himself among the fore-rigging, 
apparently weak and exhausted. His approach was ob- 
served by all the sailors, and, as he alighted, deep silence 
pervaded the deck. All eyes were fixed upon the little 
wanderer—none dared disturb him—and had’a single hand 
been raised against the quivering sea-bird, the curse of 
Cain itself had been light in the minds of the wender. 
stricken seamen compared with the malediction which 
they believed awaited the disturber of the spirit of their 
departed shipmate—for as such did they look upon the lit- 
tle stranger. The departed spirit of poor S——, which, 
aftér wandering about, had again returned, weak and 
troubled, to visit the place of its abode when in the flesh— 
how beautifl the thought! All gazed in silent and super- 
stitious awe, till once more the dark wings expanded, and 
with a shrill cry the object which had hitherto created so 
great a sensation was seen to cleave the air. A moment 
more, and a distant speck alone could be descried, as, gli- 
ding over the tops of the rising waves, he disappeared, 
winding his way through the gathering mists.—The spirit 
of 8 had joined its kindred souls. And he whoa mo- 
ment before was an awe-stricken being, now forgetful of 
the past and reckless of the future, was loud in his laugh, 
and asa bold son of Neptune stood ready to ready to meet 
the whirlwind or the storm. J.J. 
Tee ‘For the New-Yorker. 
SEA SONG. 

O'ER the wave our bark is gliding— 

On its summit we are riding !— 

By Ocean’s blue and circling zone, 

ileaven’s wide arch is met alone. 








The sea-fowl’s wing in light is flashing, 
As o'er the billow’s crest he’s dashing— 
Above our heads the Sun's bright blaze 
To Neptune his devotion pays. 

Around our bows the waves are playing, 
Jn silver robes their foam arraying, 

As through the sea withgffard force, 
Our vessel holds its conq’ring course. 
But far away our loves are weeping, 
O’er our babes so sweetly sleeping,— 
Fearing lest the Ocean’s power 

Hath whelmed our bark in evil hour! 
But soon tow’rd home our helm we’re turning— 
Our gallant ship the billow spurning, 
And on our own lov’d, native land, 


Our joyful feet once more shall stand! 


Athens, Pa. 1336. Cc. C.P. 














Tue Private Treasures or tHe Sovereiens or Ev- 
rove.—From an article in the Moniteur, we obtain the fel- 
lowing curious particulars : 

Russia—The Czars have a treasure begun by Elizabeth, 
accumulated with rich objects of massive gold rudely chased, 
and precious stones from the diadems of Europe, that their 
power has struck out of the catalogue of potentates. 

Prussita—The King has 400 million of francs—great part 
disgorged by France after her subjugation to the Holy AF 
liance. 

Austria—The Emperor has not opened it for forty years 
but to add to it. From the mines of Hungary alone which 
are his property, he has gold which would coin 12 miltions of 
ducats alone, and which never goes into circulation. 

Holland—The Dutch King is a second Cresus—his trea- 
sure has been replenished by all the provinces which he has 
lost or preserved. 

Saxeny—This monarch has more jewelry than money. 

Mecklenburg, Denmark, Sweden, and Bavaria—These 
potentates are poor, and scarcely can make both ends meet. 

France—Lonis Phillippe—exceasively rich by his Palais 
Royal rents, left to his ancestor by Cardinal Richelieu. 

— and Portugal—Pro:igal in diamonds, especially Por- 
tugal. 

‘Turin, Rome, Naples, and Lucea—poor. 

Florence—rich to the amount of 200 millions. 

With all their wealth the Jewish Bankers are their solere- 
liance—Baron Haber sustains Don Carlos, and Donna Maria 
writes to Rothschild “ Send me on my diamonds if you wish 
me to reign.” 

Tut Navoreon Famuy.—A_ petition, demanding the 
abrogation of the law of banishment against Napoleon's 
family, has been presented to the chamber of aeputies- 
‘The petition is signed by the Lieutenant General, Duke 
of Padua, by Massena, Prince of Eselirg. Ney. Prince 


Moscowa, Messrs. Alfred and Gustave de Mentebello, , 


Gaetan Murat, de Meneval, Joachim and F. Clary, and 
Felix Despertes. Courrier Fgancais 
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For the New-Yorker. 


SPRIN G. 
* Sriier breathe that dea word.” 


1, 
Txov hast come again with sun and shower, 
Sweet Spring !—sweet gladsome Spring ! 
And o’er the earth, like a feiry’s flight, 
Hath swept thy balmy wing: 
The Jakes. have burst their icy thrall, 
And the streams flow clear and free ; 
And the springing grass beneath my feet 
Is whispering tales of thee. 


Il. 
The woods and groves have heard thy voice; 
And leaves of tender green 
Are bursting forth by thousands 
In their glorious forest sheen : 
The plain like a royal robe is spread 
With its gem-like wealth of flowers ; 
And the young birds’ song, the bees’ low hum, 
Speak again of the sunny hours. 


Ill. 
A spell of light and gladness breathes 
O’er all thy paths, O Spring! 
But unto me what rapture, 
What blessings dost thou bring! 
How fondly doth my spirit greet 
Again thy long return— 
Thou for whose odors, hues, and songs, 
1 was ever wont to yearn. 


Iv. 
Thou wakest in my busy heart 
The lyre of many strings, 
On whose deep chords are thrilling 
All bright imaginings ; 
And soaring, as on eagle's wings, 
High thought doth claim its dower, 
From every radiant star and sphere, 
Of glory and uf power. 


Vv. 

And the pulse of Youth is beating high, 
And around my heart doth cling 

The freshness now of Joy as when 
I loved thee most, sweet Spring! 

Ah! mayst thou ever find me thus, 
With spirit wing’d and free ; 

And may this same glad heart remain, 
To meet and welcome thee. 


Plainfield, 111. May, 1836. STELLA. 





From the American Monthly Magazine for June. 
DEER-HUNTING os. DEAR-HUN'TING. 
BY A QUINQUEGENARIAN. 
“I never nurst a dear gazelle : 
To glad me with its soft black eye, 
But en it came to know me well, 
Aud love me, it | was sure tu die.” 
I uixe a magnificent opemmug j;—as thus:—The efful- 
nt sun,as he sank beneath the shadowy veil of the dusky 
orizon, tinging with celestial glory the circumambient 
clouds, shed « parting ray on the door of the Burlington 
and Wixham stage, ax it toiled along the Cranstown turn- 
pike, heavily laden with thirteen inside and two outside 
passengers. : 
The insides were such as nature, education and their 
tailors had made them. ‘The outsides were my friend 
Sam, Weatherby and myself. Sam. and I were College 
cronies of fuur years’ standing. I hardly know how we 
first became intimate; our rooms were far apart, and our 
nawes at opposite ends of the alphabet. Nevertheless, we 
happened to be thrown together pretty often at the be- 
ginning of the course, and contracted a sort of chemical af- 
mty—an indecomposable unien of unlike substances. 1 
was pleased with his fine manliness of character and ap- 
pearance,-his perfect unsophtsticateduess (shade of John- 
son, forgive me!) and Green-mou stain simplicity. I liked 
to hear his innumerable stories, told in his own odd way, 
of Vermont wars, and ghosts, and pretty lasses ; especial- 
ly and most seriously did [ incline to his marvellous tales 
of multitndinous exploits by flood and field, done against 
tie dwellers of earth, air, and sea. Clouds of blue pi- 
geons darkening the sky ,—brooks tecming with Epicurean 
trout—woods overrun by herds of stately deer ; there were 
the visions which swam before my amazed imagination as 
Idrank in the magnificent recitals of my Nimrod. : 
_ It was then with the utmost alacrity that I accepted his 
invitation to spend the last vacation of my College course 
at his fatheg's dwelling in the northern part of Vermont. 
Chere was, indeed, to a denizen of our bustling and en- 
lightened city, an excitement in the very idea of penetra- 
ting into those recesses of barbarism, which the fancy is 
apt td picture in those remote crannies of the earth,—where 
& mirror is an unheard-of phenowenon,—where dress is in 


{ the only intellectual cultivation is derived ftom the Bible 


and English Reader. Alas! [| was doomed to learn that 
prasechies. such a thing as city ignorance as well as rustic 
simplicity. 

1 p fil turned up at Weatherby’s home a little after 
dark. It was a large two-story house, painted white, and 
considerably more stylish than | had expected tosec. My 
friend’s father, however, was one of ‘he magnates of the 
county, being a wealthy gentleman-farmer, who had served 
for years in the capacity of State Representative. He re- 
ceived us at the door with the warmth and kindness of 
true hospitality, and immediately ushered us into the best 
patlor. Sympathetic reader! feel furme. The room was 
crammed to repletion with a collection ef the whole Crans- 
town aristocracy. We had, thanks to bad roads and un- 
lucky stars, arrived on the very ouaning. of a grand tea- 
party. ‘Tired, dusty, and travel-stained, [ was vo be. in- 
troduced to the solemn circle. Shade of Brunmel! could 
[ have invoked on me thy spirit of impudence, of unblush- 
ing brass,—I might have been happy. As it was, | was 
sowewhat re-assured by finding that most of those whose 
critical inspection [ was undergoing, were suchas my ima- 
gination had painted—persons from whose taste and dis- 
crimination I might reasonably hope not to be remarkably 
annoyed. ‘The meek, unassuming, aged minister, and 
his equally unassuming spouse,—one spruce, middle-aged 
lawyer,—one emaciated school-master,—three knowing 
shopkeepers with their halves, and a large infusion of up- 
per mechanics and farmers completed the assembly. 

Bot there was one exception to the rale of inteilectual 
mediocrity. Reader, mark the exception! While suffer- 
ing, with lamb-like resignation, the ceremony of istroduc- 
tion, | had im return for a particularly stylish bow, re- 
ceived a glance froma pair of deep, dark, lustrous eyes, 
such as Aspasia might have envied. Was it then singular 
that, when the bustle of my friend’s entrance and delight- 
ed reception gave me a moment's freedom, my looks: should 
stray again toward the owner of those spenking orbs ?— 
Our eyes met; a single glance assured me that L had dis- 
covered a being of a superior order to the crowd around 
her, and I needed not my friend’s affirmation to convince 
me that she was looked upon as quite the genius of the 
town ; that sho had read full two dozen of novels, and was 
the authoress of some exquisite lines on the death of a 
kitten ; and all this at the early age of sixteen. I was, to 
be sure, a little damped at learning that she was simply the 
daughter of a very respectable farmer, but consoled my- 
self on finding that she bore the sweet and lovely name of 
Mary Fay, 

Sne was a beautiful creature—this Mary Fay. Just 
blushing into the graces of womanhood, with the step of a 
fairy and the delicate form of one also ; eyes which flashed 
upon you from underneath their long lashes like melting 
diamonds; a high, clear brow, shaded by glossy curls and 
a rich pouting underlip, which a wandering bee might 
have lighted on by mistake. ‘ Pray heaven her mind be 
equally lovely,” J thought, *‘ that the gem may be worthy 
the casket.” 

I soon perceived that my entrance had created a sensa- 
tion. The apparition of a collegian is no every-day oc- 
currence ameng the rocks and hills of Cranstown. Con- 
versation was nearly extinct; the minister, the lawyer, 
and the pedagogue kept up, indeed, a spirited trialogue 
on the prospects of American literature ; thongh I remark- 
ed that on my entrance they were debating the | pray of 
Genesee flour. Few, however, seemed inclined to fol- 
low their caample ; an awful silence was about to ensue, 
and L_ perceived that a mighty cilurt would be necessary. 

Just then the lady by my side observed, in faltering ac- 
cents, that “ she suspected I had made a rather tiresome 
journey.” 

1 tirned with majestic deliberation. ‘“ Mere corporeal 
lassitude, Ma’am,”’ I replied, “is neutralized by intellec- 
tual delectation. The dilatory progression of vur trans- 
porting vehicle was well renumerated by the ocular fasci- 
nations of the circumjacent scenery. It was, as Heliodorus 
well observes, ‘ quite prime,’— 

Arma virumque cana gui primus ab oris.’” 

[ cast a glance around the circle to assure myself of the | 
effect. it was decisive; every tongue was silent, every 
eye was fixed upon the speaker in mute admiration. 

Did I say every eye? I was wrong ; for in that reconnoi- 
tering look my own were met by a glance from the bright 
orbs of Mary Fay, absolutely tearful with merriment, 
which she was endeavoring to conceal behind her mother’s 
chair. My opinion was made up on the instant; take it 
as an invariable rule, that only ininds of a most delicate 
order, can rightly appreciate humor. 

I cannot see how it should concern the reader that | 
most unprecedently presumed to gallant Miss Fay to her 
home on the strength of a mere silent introduction ; or that 
I took the liberty of inquiring after her health on the fol- 
lowing day; or that a slight cold which she had taken 
gave me a pretext for another call,—et sic de ceteris. In 
fact, L cannot conceive how my present nasrative should 
be of the slightest interest toany mortal breathing ; and [ do 
earnestly conjure the courteous reader to pass on to some 
article more worthy attention. Nor letit be imagined that 

I write for men’s perusal or approbation. Were I really 





the style of half a (fashionable) century back,—and where 





a city exqnisite, detailing his graceless adventures among 

















the barbarians of the North,—or a dapper, lounging eol- 
legian, spreading to the world the history of -his earliest 
love-scrape,—well might I be scorned by the sober pub- 
lic as the insignificant victim of idle folly or craving van- 
ity. But the fuded, sober Quinqnegenarian,—the staid 
bachelor, addicted to port wine and reverie,—tmnay be al- 
lowed to rake over, with faltering hand, the dying embers 
of memory, perchance to discover some ‘ingeing 
spark of happy reminiscence whereat to cheer his 

and withered frame. 

And now, if I did not hate digression, I have a theory 
of my own,—a very pretty theory, indeed—which I should 
like to explain to the public. Old gentlemen, who sit 
alone by a hard-coal fire, in an upper story, are exceed- 
ingly apt to speculate ; not perhaps in the stocks,—bat in 
stockings slippers. But I ‘have, as I said, a perfeet 
horror of digression; I have walked through a mud-pud- 
die rather than go out 9f my course to spare my boots. I 
love a bold, straight-forward, rectilinear line of 
sion; never was my admiration more warmly excited than 
by the story of the Ladian heroes, who chose rather to 
enffer death than be turned from their track. ‘This was, 
indeed, the true spirit of rectitudinal martyrdom. There 
is, after all, no trait of the character ef our aborigines 
more distinetive or more admirable than their wuconquer- 
able perseverance; had they but possessed an 
equal to their firmuess, the spot where I now write mi 
be the scite of a Pokanoket wigwam. If it be true, as is 
asserted, that the Indian skulls which have been unearth- 
ed are much smaller than those of the it will 
afford a singular corroboration of the doc- 
trine, which makes force of character to depend on size 
of brain. Indeed, who that has studied, however el ° 
the principles of this science (if sach I may call it,) has 
not been struck with many instances, to say the least, 
of remarkable coincidences, which have afforded him 
much food for meditation. Perhaps, however, the same 
might be said of theories still more removed from the 
beaten track of scientific exploration. In truth, facts are, 
as philosophers well know, the most deceitful. props of an 
argument; aud every prudent, as well as fair reasoner, 
will, for his own sake, beware how he employs them. 

Bat, as [ said, | have a horror of digression. I have 
no idea of being dragged along, like one in a@ file of con- 
victs, “by the chain of association.” I abominate it. I 
abjure it. Mary Fay was a lovely girl. I never met with 
a mind of loftier susceptibilities. She had read bat little, 
for her situation had not permitted it; and the habit of 
thinking much and deeply on what she had read, gave a 
pensive, perhaps fanciful cast to her mind. She seemed 
to care little for the acquisition of new facts and know- 
ledge. ‘To invent, to theorise, to reason, to search for 
first principles, was her delight; ond ber thoughts would 
spring ata glance to a conclusion, for which hours of tardy 

servativu and deduction would have been necessary tu 
others. With all this, she had a most exquisite taste for 
the ludicrous, a refined sense of the ridiculous in speech 
and action, which I have never seen surpassed. A glance 
of her merry eye, a quiver of her beautiful lip, conveyed 
a volume of fun. It was irresistible. It may be that this 
description will be thought unnatural and overwrought.— 
For this | care not; it is euough for me that such a crea- 
ture as I have attempted to describe once existed. Of its 
suitableness I cannot judge; but its truth is written in in- 
delible letters on my heart. 

My venatorial studies, in the mean time, went on spirit- 
edly under the guidance of my friend. 1 was not wholly 
a novice in this line, as I had, from my schoolboy days, 
been in the habit of waging an inveterate war with the 
tribes of pepe and yellow-leg on Chelsea-beach ; and, 
with modesty be it said, | invariably came off victor in 
the contest: though it must be confessed that the number 
of missing on the part of the enemy bore an alarming 
proportion to the killed and wounded. Hence, as may 
well be supposed, my first efforts against the fowls of 
Green Mountain air were any thing but successful. A 
grinnitig rustic, who saw me one Toy as I gazed with a 


| look of amazement and despair at a departing flock of 


pigeons, into which I had vainly discharged my piece, ob- 
served, by way of consolation. that I had, at least, ‘ made 
the feathers fly.’ I gave him a certain remarkable look 
which I sometimes inflict, and which never faile—a look 
expressing a compound of the deepest contempt, of the 
wost utter derision, and the most withering scorn. ‘The 
effect was instantaneous; the fellow raised his fist, and 
threatened to knock me dowu. 

Under the instruction of Sam, the difficulties arising 
from the wide difference between beach and inland gun- 
nery were soon overcome ; and the birds, whose careless 
unconcern had at first provoked my wrath, were now be- 
coming more shy of my prowess, Yet the quantity of 
game bagged by me did not materially increase—a fact at 
which I marvelled much less than my friend He knew 
not that the first duty of a good sportsmau—to be always 
on the alert—was by me most culpably neglected; that 
when my eye should have been intent on a covey of par- 
tridges, and my ear listening to the cbatter of the squirrel, 
the mind, alas! and I fear A heart also, was out on a lit 
tle scouting expedition of its own. He knew mot that 
often, when my fowling-piece was poised in deadly aim, 
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there would flit between it and the mark a bright image— 
a shadow of beauty—‘with dancing hair and laughing 
eyes,’—to turn me from my murderous intent, and set me 
a-mnusing on the charms of Mary Fay. Reverie, the worst 
habit for a hunter to fall into, was wont to beset me. But 
the .day-dreams which floated around me now were far 
different from the visions of the pale, ambitious student, 
whose thoughts, from the solitude of his hamble chamber, 
rose.upward to the high places of earth and the pinnacle 
of Fame’s temple. But now, wheresoeverl might stray, 
in the depths of the interminable forest, or among the 
pine-crowned summits of the craggy mountains, there ever 
swam before my mind’s eye the picture of a lowly cottage, 
clasped by embosoming hills, and shaded by green trees, 
wherein dwelt, afar from the tumuit and strife of the 
world’s mad ambition, meek-eyed Content, and nestling 
Love, and Happiness, and Mary Fay. Alas! the aspiring 
fancies of the. visionary boy ; what aye they now but the 
reminiscences of the forlorn, declining bachelor? And 
that other picture—those bright after-dreams of love, and 
hope, and ceaseless pleasure—they too—but of that anon. 

One pleasant afternoon I was invited by my friend to 
join him in an expedition which he meditated. He had 
discovered a small pond, or rather puddle, in the woods 
of Asconset, about five miles from the village, where the 
deer, which yet roamed in droves through their aboriginal 
forests, were accustomed te drink. Near the water we 
were to lie in ambush in the darkness of night, and might 
hope, with good luck and a fair moon, to secure at least 
some thoughtless fawn, .if not an antlered menarch of the 
waste. I had ouly time to make my preparations, and 
promise Mary,a,pair of fawn-skin moccasins and ber fa- 
ther a‘ hanpoh ef venison, when the springless wagon, in 
which all the peregrinations of this primitive region were 
performed, rattled to the door. And now for Asconset 
woods and a noble buck. 

‘The afternoon was fair, and gave promise of a cloud- 
less night. ‘There was yet lightenough, when we arrived, 
to show the recent and indubitable fuot-prints of deer, 
mingled, indeed, with those of the sheep and cattle which 
pesnane on the surrounding hills. Having tethered our 
1orse at some distance from the pond, and supplied him 
with abundant provision, we prepured with great care our 
couching places a few rods apart. Lt is essential that the 
hunter thus in ambush preserve the strictest silence; a 
whisper, a rustling of the foliage, the snapping of a with- 
ered branch, are suflicient to betray to the watchfal chase 
the proximity of its foes. Aecordingly, with rifles cocked 
and patient resolution, we extended ourselves each on his 
bed of leaves, to awatt the coming tminute. ‘ 

The night came down, dark and stirless. Not a breath 
ofair murmured among the tall old trees ; the only sounds 
which could be distinguished in that voiceless waste were 
the harsh croak of the vigilant frogs in the neighboring 
pool, and the querulous wail of the swooping night-hawk. 
As the darkness fell deeper and deeper, these noises gra- 
dually died away, and the unbroken silence of the mght 
began to have a most dismal effect on my nerves. A teel- 
ing came over me, such as L never experienced but on 
one occasion before. Lt was during a vacation in which, 
for some reason needless to mention, | remained at the 
University a few days after the rest had departed. About 
ten im the evening | rose from the book over which | kad 
been long poring, and looked out into the College yard. 
The buiidings stirrounding the space on which | gazed, 
coummonly at this hour blazing with lights, were wholly 
dark and rayless; then the thought arose in me, for the 
first time, that ef the hundreds who but a week past had 
filled te halls with light, and sound, and life, 1 alone was 
left; a sensation of utter loneliness, of deep desolation, 
came over me, the like of which I would not wish to suffer 


that night, and the beech trees and pines of Asconset 
woods rang to the round of many a joyous carol—what 
was wanting in execution being well supplied in voice. 
We arrived home about midnight; but though so late, the 
family, in hope of our return, had not yet retired ; and 
many a sleepy eye, which brightened at the news of our 
success, was soon closed in the quiet of a dreamless 
slumber. 

it was late the next morning when Sam and myself de- 
scended to the breakfast table. Mr. Weatherby, who had 
been up several hours, received us with a smile of myste- 
tious import, and inquired when we were to set off in 
search of our game. 

“‘As soon as we have finished our breakfast, Sir,’ an- 
swered my friend. ‘‘ But whatis the matter?” he asked, 
looking round on the faces of his parents and sisters, lit 
up with ill-concealed mirth; *‘is there any thing ludi- 
crous in two young hunters, who have been up half the 
night, turning late risers 7” 

** Not the Jeast, Samuel,” answered the old gentleman. 
“ But Captain Fay has been here this morning with a sin- 
gular story. He declares that one of his cattle, a pet calf 
of his daughter, crawled home late last night with a rifle 
bullet in its shoulder; he thinks it possible that you may 
know something of it.” * 

“A calf!” ; 

“ Mary Fay’s calf!” 

Sam looked at me; | looked at my friend. Cruikshank 
should have painted that look. 

‘Then broke forth the tide of merriment ; we were fairly 
overwhelmed with jest, and pun, and irony; and, after 
bearing up manfully for awhile against the torrent, were 
compelled to retreat.. Out of doorsit was no better. The 
story of our adventure had spread like wildfire. That 
morning the whole population of Cranstown seemed to have 
cudgelled their brains for quips and quirks against the un- 
fortunate deer-hunters. One requested the favor of a 
haunch; another observed that Science was under great 
obligations to us for the new species of “ cervus” which 
we had revealed—* d’ye take?” Dr. Pundit, the village 
physician, —S his sulky to compliment us, with a lu- 
ntinous twinkle of the lefteye, on the courage and firmness 
which we had displayed, declaring that “ our pluck was 
well worth our calf’s-head.” And, worse than all, some 
very kind friend was good enough to show me a copy of 
some exquisitely humorous verses, in which, under the ti- 
tles of Theseus and Pirithous, Sam and myself were shown 
off in a most elegantly ridiculous attitnde. It needed but 
aglance to assure me of the writer. O Mary, Mary! I 
could have borne the miserable jesting and idle sarcasms 
of others; but that thou, to whom L looked for consolation 
and support; thou! whose duty it was to have sympathised 
with my sorrows and bound up my broken heart; that 
thou, tvo, shouldst turn against me! — it was too much.— 





L uttered a malediction, and rushed to my room. In twen- 


| ty minutes my trunks were packed, and in one hour I 
was on iny way to the University. 


I forget what excuse I 
gave wy friend for my abrupt departure; but L believe he 
| understood the case as well as myself. 

A weck’s reflection was suflicient to convince me of the 
very foolish part I had acted in thus yielding to my resent- 
ment. Ll wrote a most earnest letter to Mary, in which | 
coudemued nysclf in toto for my haste, entreated her for- 
giveness, and reiterated my sows of unalterable affec- 
ton. ‘Three months afterwards 1 received the following 
answer :— 


>, Nips 
“Dear Sir? wt have heen very negligent in not having 
answered your obliging letter; but | have been occupied this 
fall in attending to my father, who has been very sick of the 
asthina, At one time Dr. Pundit was afraid he would net re- 








again. Of a similar nature, though by no means so in- 
tense, was the feeling which now began to gather round | 
me, aed I hailed the rising of the melancholy moon with 
an emotion of almost delight. 


On a sudden, an animal issued from the thicket, about | 
ten rods from the pond, and approached it with hesitating 
pace. The dim haze which shrouded all objects rendered | 
it impossible for me to distinguish its species ; but my | 
highest anticipations were realized when my sharper-eyed | 
companion murmured in the lowest possible whisper.— | 
“ ftis a fawn—a beautiful red fawn.” ‘The creature ad- 
vanced slowly to the brink of the water, turning on every | 
side, and listening as if in fear of enemies. At the ap- 
pointed signal from my friend I fired. ‘The creature flung 
its heels into the air, iu scorn of my erring shot, aud bound- 
ed toward the thicket. Sam arose with the coolness of a | 
veteran sportsman, advanced a few steps, and watching | 
his opportunity as the animal turned to take a.last look | 
at its pursuers, levelled his rifle at its side a little back 
of the fore-shoulder. ‘The report was followed by a} 
ery of pain, and the wounded animal sprang with con- | 
vulsive bounds into the thicket, and was lost to sight. We | 
hurried to the spot; the ground was wet with blood, and | 
we were able to follow the red trail for some distance. At| 
length, however, as the darkness of the wood began w! 
hide’ the track from sight, we determined to leave it for | 
the present, and returu in the morning with the dogs—se- 








cover; however, he is muchbetternow. 1 have lately begun 
the study of Botany, which I admire exceedingly for its beau- 
| tiful classification. Pray, can you procure for me * Bige- 
jlow’s Plants of Boston? if you can, you will very much 
|oblige me. Excuse the brietness of this note, as ie at 
| present particularly engaged. 





Yours ever, 
Mary Fay.” 

“ P, S.—You wust direct your next letter to me by anoth 
er name; Mr. Brief is our most promising lawyer, and is spo- 
| ken of everywhere as a most intelligent young man. Father 
| has been obliged to kill the poor calf. Yours, M. IF.” 

* ~ x a ” * « 

It gives me pleasure to inform the literary public, both 
of this country and of Europe, that my new grand Epic, 
in seventy-five books, entitled “The Calliad, or the In- 
constancy of Woman,” will shortly appear, in royal oc- 
tavo, large type, and splendidly bound in calf. Being 
founded partly on experience, and having been polished 
by the labor of thirteen years, the author will not be 
thought to overstep the bounds of modesty, when he as- 
serts that, in point of sublimity of style, variety of incident, 
and elegance of language, it rises far above every other 
production of ancient or modern times. Subscriptions re- 
ceived at 273 Cornhill, or by the author in person. 





Cuayees or WeatHeRr.—Doubdan tells us, that in trav- 
eliing in Mesopotauna, in the middle of May, he found 
the heat in the day-time to be so intolerable near Tyre, 
that be was obliged to discontinue his journey; and at 





cure of finding the bleeding fawu, dead or dying, some- | 
where hear our station, Merry was our homeward drive 


night, near the rocks aud ruins of Tyre, his sufferings 
were as severe from cold as they had been fram the heat, 











A BRIDAL SERENADE: 
BY A MODERN WELSH HARPER. 
Witt thou not listen, Bride of May, 
While flowers are fresh, and the sweet bells chime - 
Listen and learn from my roundelay, . 
How all Life’s pilot-boats sailed one day 
A match with Time? 


Love sat on a lotus leaf afloat, 
And saw old Time in his loaded boat; 
Slowly he crossed Life’s narrow tide, 
While Love sat clapping his wings and cried, 
* Who will pass ‘Time 1?’ 
Patience came first, but soon was gone, 
With helm and sail to help Time on; 
Care and Grief would not lend an oar, 
And Prudence said, (while he staid on shore,) 
*I wait for Time.’ 
Hope filled with flowers her cork-tree bark, 
And lighted its helm with a glow-worm spark ; 
Then Love, when he saw her bark fly fast, 
Said, ‘ Lingering ‘Time will soon be — 
Hope outspeeds Time.’ 
Wit went nearest old Time to pass, 
With his diamond oar and his boat of glass ; 
A feathery dart from his store he drew, 
Aud shouted, while far and wide it flew, 
‘Oh, Mirth kills ‘Time !” 
But Time sent his arrowy feathers back ; 
Hope’s boat of amaranth missed its track ; 
Then Love bade his butterfly pilots move, 
And laughing said, ‘ They’ll see how Love 
Can conquer Time!’ 
His gossamer sails he spread with speed, 
But Time has wings, wheu Time has need ; 
Swiftly he crossed Life’s sparkling tide, 
And only Memory staid to chide, 
Unpitying Time! 
Wake and listen then, Bride of May, 
Listen, and heed thy minstrel’s rhyme ; 
Still for thee some bright hours stay ; 
For ’twas a haad like thine, they say 
Gave wings to ‘Time! 


SPECIMENS OF A NEW DICTIONARY. 
From ‘'The Tin Trumpet, or Heads and Tales.’ 

‘ Alderman.—A veutri-potential citizen, into whose 
Mediterranean mouth good things are perpetually flowing, 
although none come out. His shoulders, like some of the 
civic streets, are ‘ widened at the expense of the corpora- 
tion.” He resembles Wolsey; not in ranking himself 
with princes, but in being a man ‘of an unbounded 
stomach.’ A tooth is the only wise thing in his head, 
and he has nething particularly good about him except his 
digestion, which is an indispensable quality, since he is 
destined to become great by gormandizing, to masticate 
his way to the Mansion-house, and thus, like a mouse in 
a cheese, to provide for himself a large dwelling, by contin- 
ually eating. His talent is in his jaws; and like a miller, 
the more he grinds the more he gets. From the quantity 
he devours, it might be supposed that he had two stom 
achs, like a cow, were it not manifest that he is no rumi- 
nating animal.’ 

* Appetite.—A relish bestowed upon the poorer classes, 
that they may like what they eat, while it is seldom en- 
joyed by the rich, because they may eat what they like.’ 

* Audience.—A crowd of people in a large theatre, so 
called because they cannot hear. The actors speak to 
them with their hands and feet, and the spectators listen 
to them with their eyes.’ 

* Bait.—One animal impaled upon a hook, in order to 
torture 2 second for the amusement of a third.’ 

‘ Plagiarists.—Purloiners, who filch the fruit that others 
have gathered, and then throw away the basket.’ ; 








Braprorp’s CoMpREHENSIVE ATLAS.—At this moment, 
when Rail Road and Canal speculations create so much ex- 
citement a map of the United Stutes, exhibiting the Rail Roads, 
Canals began, finished, and contemplated, is very valuable— 
because it shows what has been performed by mane 
across the Atlantic. We find that m America about t 
thousand miles of canal have been constructed—in Canada, 
200—in Great Britain, 2770—in France, 2250. In America 
rail roads completed and in progress, the extent is about to 
the aggregate of its canal communication. Vast as this ex- 
tent is, we believe that the Rail Road speculations in Ameri- 
ca generally yield a profit. ‘The map to which we have re- 
ferred, we tind in a work to which the American Institute 
have awarded their premium. It contains statistics of history, 
geography, science, aud commerce, iu illustration of about 
ninety maps, in what truly deserves the name of ‘ A Compre- 
hensive Atlas, edited by Mr. T. Bradford,’ (one of the editors 
of the Encyclopedia Americana,) and is a proof of extraordi-, 
nary industry and great ability. 


Besides the usual Atlas, there are plans of the chief cities ‘ 


in the world, charts of the height of mountains, length of riv- 
ers, comparative size of unimals, height of monuments and 
public buildings, varieties of dwellings, modes of travelling, 
distribution of vegetables, comparative extent of coptinents, 
oceans, seas, lakes, and Sool relative extent, population, 
commerce, productions, civilization, religion and government 
of nations. ‘hese comparative charts are invaluable ; and we 
must say that such a multum in parvo of general and useful. 
information we have never before seen collected, or in a form 
so convenient for reference. The maps, beautifully engraved, 


-are worthy the immenee fund of jnformation which the letter: 


press affords. I is the only work of the kind in the world’ 
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BROOKS’S LETTERS. 
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From the American Monthly Magazine for Jnue. 
LINES. 


[The following lines were written after reading the melancholy fate 
of the young men whe were shot at Tampico on the 14th of December. 
They allude particularly to one among the number who died with 

eat bravery, ging his P , and replying to the sol- 
om who would have bandaged his eyes, that he wus not afraid to 
look death in the face. — 

Take off the bandage from my forehead free, 
And let me with a firm »ublenching eve 

Louk on the glorious sun before I die,— 
Before my blood streams o’er the verdant sod, 
Whence it shall rise a witness unto God. 





Take off the bandage! wherefore should I dread 
‘To luok on Deatn? Hail! glorious monarch near. 
Slaves! I have brought no coward spirit here. 
This hour is welcome—it shall prove how pure 
The patriot flame that can so well endure. 


Take off the bandage—give the token-word ; 
Mark if I quail—but let me die unbound, 

A portion of the glorious world around. 

Bright earth, | go—but God a strength hath given 
Unto my heart; I can look up to Heaven 


And firmly die—while yet the quiet hour 
Brings to my mind bright visions—far away 
Art thou my mother, and each melting ray 
Of sunset light that 1 can see no more, 
Sheds beauty on the roses at thy door. 


E’en now, perchance, thy gentle thoughts may rest 
On him, sweet mother! who no more can come 
Over the green hills of his native home, 

But yields his life unto a radiant shrine, 

Dying for Freedom in a foreign clime. 


Not on the battle field, 
Nor in the open plain, midst clashing swords, 
And pealing clarions, and exulting words; 
Not there; oh, comrades! o'er each lowly grave 
Our country’s starry banner may not wave. 


Deceived! betrayed! still let our hearts be firm; 
If to the fearful even it were sweet 

Amid the stirring fight his fate to meet, 

Is not our lot—to die—when all is lost, 

More glorious still—with no victorious host 


Cheering us on—let the faint-hearted droop, 
We shrink not. Spirits of the mightly Past, 
I hear your tenes—brave fathers, on the bla=t, 
Smile on your sons; yea, from the blessed sky 
Look on their conflict—strengthen them to dic! 


For ye, too, sisters; genile ones at play, 
We would be firm—no brother’s shadowed name 
Shall o’er your bright brows cast the cloud of shame. 
Farewell! to Him who battles for the free 
We leave our cause—with Him is victory! 

Brooklyn, Jan. 1836, L. H, 





From the Portland Advertiser. 
Retters from fir, BG rook s.—No. LXX. 
THINGS iN ROME. 

= Rome, Octoher, 1835. 
Untesxantep as Rome now is by strangers, fur the chol- 
era and quarantines have blocked up almost all the ave- 
nues that foreigners take to enter it, and alarmed as the 
whole population are by the reports of the cholera in Ve- 
nice and Florence, it seems to be as sad and as mournfula 
lace as ever man was permitted to dwell in. Half of it 
is indeed one great tomb; and the man whose eyes have 
been accustomed to witness the energy and activity of the 
English race in the two worlds, can hardly see life evenin 
what is really moving and breathing. It requires all the 
exaggerations my fancy can create, to realize the ideathat 
this city was once as large as London, and with edifices 
immensely richer, and that the now uninhabited and sick- 
ly Campagna was once thickly filled with villas and pala- 
ces as much more sumptuous than those that surround the 
city of the ‘Thames, as is the bright, luminous sky of Rome 
to the dark, dim, and cloudy atmosphere of London.— 
But there is no doubt of the fact, though Rome at present 
isnot so populous as Philadelphia by twenty or thirty 
thousand inhabitants, where more business is now done in 
a single hour, at least in a single day, than is done in Rome 
for a year. ‘Tacitus says that in the reign of Claudius, the 
population of Rome was 5,984,072 souls, and Eusebius 
swells the amount to 9,000,000; but as it is difficult to de- 
fine what was meant by Rome, whether all Roman citi- 
zens were included, no matter where they lived, or the 
whole of Italy, which probably was the fact by Eusebius’ 
computation, commentators have come to the conclusion 
that the least amount of Roman population in the days of 
its prosperity must have been one million, but probably 
as high as two, or even three, taking in all those within, 
and those immediately under the Aurelian walls—which, 
by the way, are only about seventeen miles in circumfer- 
ence. But this mighty population, be it more or be it less, 
was reduced in the fourteenth century as low as 33,000; 
and under Leo X. when it began to revive, it was =~ 

85,000;—and even now, it is less than 140,000—thoug 
about that amount is said to be the population of the pres- 
ent day. Judge then, only from S statement of these 
gurea what must have been, and what is the present ap- 
pearance of Rome—particularly bearing in mind, that the 
Whole of that broad spread and once fertile plain from the 
base of the Appenines to the Mediterranean, once thickly 


clustered with habitations, is now almost deserted, or te- 
nanted only at the hazard of life at are the swamps in the 
neighborhood of Charleston, (3. C.) so thata modern Ro- 


man banker—Torlonia is his name,—owns whole fields of 


the ruins of what wereonce the august habitations of Em- 
perors, or the play ground of the Romans, such as the 
Circus of Caracalla. ‘The tombs of mighty families also 
are within his district, among them the-loftly mausolenm 
of Cecilix Metella, about which, and around which, so 
thick are the bricks and mortar of ancient ruins, that it 
would be almost impossible to plough the fields. ‘Thus 
ruined and deserted is the Rome of old. And though all 
is eloquent with a moral, yet the city and suburbs are sad 
and mournful, and every day this living among the dead 
makes me sigh more for the sight of the living. I find it 
to be the sanctuary of the scholar, where he may revel in 
the fall glory of his exciting pursuits ; and it may be well 
chosen as the sanctuary of the Christian too—lor where 
can a moral be pointed with a force so keen as upon ru- 
ins of man and man’s ambition, so thick as these? But 
yet it is the city of the dead. ‘here is no life here, such 
as is seen even in the solitudes of America, or in the glens 
of Scotland. The sky is bright. ‘The air is inviting.— 
But the people look, talk and walk as if they belonged to 
another time. ‘There.is a consumption upon every thing. 
It seems to be straggling with death; and death by and 
by will have it, even in spite of the opposition of man. 
Bat as my last letter was chiefly apon the ruinsof Rome, 
and as this I see, is ranning that way, I will turn my pen 
from what is so saddening and so gloomy, to write to you of 
what there exists at the present moment, beautiful and 
grand even beyond the picturings ot the warmest fancy, 
before that fancy finds its originals here. [ ama raging 
Anti-Catholic when I see squadrons of priests crowding 
the streets of Rome ; and Satan himself tempts me strong- 
ly to be at least an infidel, when I hear every church re- 
sounding with ceremonies from morning to night.—But 
when I enter the Palace of the Vatican, and exchange 
‘the saints’ and ‘the angels’ for the choicest works of 
Grecian and Roman art, and remember that the Popes 
are the men who have collected these precious monuments 
of antique workinanship, | lose half my rage, and all my 
infidelity is at anend. ‘The love of art, the taste for bean- 
ty, the civility and the politeness that mark the Catholic 
priest wherever you see him, (Ireland except,) are the 
most tempting arguments I find in favor of his system ; 
and my great surprise in travelling over the world is, that 
all the world are not smitten by the men, and the works of 
such snen who have enjoined in their religion all that can 
touch, sway, charm, or uwe the human heart. Certain it 
is, I shall think the better of the whole race of the Popes 
for having been in the Vatican, and the worse of the eflects 
of religion upon society for having been in Rome, though 
all people must be miserable under the sway of priests 
alone, no matter what their professions are—tor when the 
church rules the State, and there is no State but the church, 
so much is thought of heaven, and so little of earth, that 
the result andoubtedly would be asin Rome—the building 
up of little costly heavens, like St. Peter's, say,—and the 
employment of earth’s laborers to feed and pay the labor- 
ers upon this heaven upon the earth. ‘The sum of the argu- 
ment is, that in preparing for the other world, this world 
is entirely forgotten; and as the earth will not produce 
without cultivation, and commerce will not flourish with- 
out men and means, the consequence is what we see in 
Rome—the whole treasures of the State within its char- 
ches, which sre the richest on the earth, and misery and 
beggary enough among mankind. A Christian will say 
this is indeed an unknown sin, but it is nevertheless the 
fact— Rome is too religious. ‘here is a need of the gov- 
ernment of men exclusively devoted to earth's concerns to 
take care of men; and as there are always sinners enongh 
among the managers of such a government to look ont 
well for the things of this world, the priests come in very 
opportunely to lead the people to forget at times such 
things, and then to think of heaven. What I say then, 
perhaps eaght to be directed against the government of 
Rome, and not against the church, which though center- 
ed in one head, are very different things in fact. ‘There 
seems to be as much in a priest to unfit him to govern 
mankind, as there. is in a sinner to rule in heaven—the 
reasou undoubtedly being, that politicians must at times 
pull and haul, and then let go and pull again: whereas 
the priest never lets go, but always pulls, either because 
his conscience troubles him, or that he judges man by other 
than worldly rules—whereas the politician’s conscience is 
tenderer, and very elastic at times. Conscience, too, is 
the devil and all, when it is not upon the right road. A 
man that has a conscience will never stir a step even if a 
world is tumbling on him—wherens reason in such a case 
would ran and scamper like a rocket. I have seen a man 
with a conscience many a time (I do not — literally, ) 
pufling and puffing to blow a whirlwind back—whereas 
when a reasonable man came along, he mounted it at once, 
and safely rode it off. Our souls are for the church gov- 
ernment, but our bodies are for our own, and our fellow 
men, 
But to the Vatican—not to talk of its ‘ Bulls,’ and its 
‘ Thunders,’ though they were once so terrible all over the 





Christian world, that even the servants of Kings would 
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not touch their masters nor the food that fed them. The Vat- 
ican is the Papal Palace, or the home of the Popés, though 
the Popes do not live there all the year, (if they live there 
at all,) on account of the malaria to which the situation at 
times is exposed. St, Peter’s and the Vatican Palace are 
side by side,—and the greatest Church in the world is in 
companionship with the greatest Palace ; fur the Vatican 
has so many rooms, that none count them alike—some 
making the noimber 4,422, others 11,000, and others yet 
13,000, inelnding the subterranean. The city of Turin, 
which seems to occupy an area as large as Boston, and 
the Vatican, are pronounced rte about an equal cir- 
cuinference, from which you jfldge whether the tenant and 
owner of such a palace had not a right te make a Ball, 
and to thunder a little now and then. But be this as it 
may ; for if he had not a right to thunder on account of the 
extent of his palace, no man had a better right to thunder 
over what was in it. ‘The whole revenue of the United 
States for half a eentury, would not be able to buy the 
works of art liere collected. Though I had been seeing 
some things as I had travelled along in Italy, and felteven 
a litle wiser for having been in England,—and though | 
had believed my curiosity long ago to be all dead, surfeit- 
ed as it had been with novelties—yet young Ben Frank- 
lin with his two loaves of bread under his arm, wheu he 
first entered the city of William Penn, did not feel qgueerer 
than I did, when [ first came into these dazzling gulleries 
of art. If a young bashful boy, when lie is first making 
his entrance into society, remembers his first impressions 
of female beauty in the bright saloon, when all is glory, 
and all with him is love, and every whisper, and every 
stile tonch him to the heart, then he may have some idea 
of my impressions in this saloon of mine, only remember- 
ing that though my marble and porphyry statwes cannot 
talk, norsing, nor dance, yet none of his that are singing 
or dancing, have the tenth part of the beanty of mine.— 
Jonathan never went snapping his whip through the streets 
of Boston, with a droller feeling than I did from one 
end of these galleries to the other. Long ago from 
drawings and engravings, I had formed an acquaintance 
with many of the gentlemen and ladies here, and Mr. Bel- 
videre Apollo, and the Mrs. Muse Thalia, Polyhymmia 
and ail, | was delighted to see. Demosthenes and Cicero 
were old acquaintances of mine, that school-boy lessons 
had at least impressed upon ny memory. The philoso- 
phers of Greece were to be seen, and the Roman Enipe 
rors, and so were all the gods from Jupiter downward—to 
to say nothing of Fawns and Bacchanets, | know not how 
many. ‘The personages of whom I had been reading for 
years, were all before me. Ideas which have ever been 
seeking for objects on which to fix themselves, were em- 
bodied at once. An admirable commentary I found them 
to be on all that I had read of Roman or Grecian story.— 
A new book was opened, a living book as it were,—and 
in my faney I carried myself back hundreds of years into 
an age and an era where arts and men were renowned as 
those of the present day. 
The man who goes into the sculpture gallery of the Vat- 
ican for the first time, forgets the ages that have elapsed 
since the executions of the works that he sees. The nu- 
merous relics whicha Incky chance has so welt preserved, 
give him an intimacy, ax it were, with the Roman and 
Girecian ages that he never felt before. The Scipios are 
known the better when the plain Sarcophagus of Scipio 
Barbatus is seen. ‘The attributes given to the Roman 
Deities one can understand the more when one sees the 
Jupiter or the Juno that a Grecian chisel has carved.— 
Mythology is personified there as it was with the ancients, 
as well as ideal as itis with us. ‘The sculptured car, and 
the marble horses attached, give a vivid idea of a chariot 
race of old; and the Halls of the massive and solemn 
Egyptian Relics, with their unfathomable hieroglyphics, 
remind one of that dark and doubtful people, whose his- 
tory and whose laws are so obscure to us. The scholar 
feels within these halls that a flood of light is bursting up- 
on him, snch as he never saw before, and the lover of beau- 
ty is charmed with objects that even his bean ideal can 
never draw in a more graceful or grander form. Pomp 
and majesty also are enthroned in every room, and the 
mere vulgar adiniration of wealth, or the products of 
wealth, is satiated, and more. The beautiful Belvidere 
Apollo is here, and such a man the eyes of man nevér saw 
before. ‘The agonized Laocoon isalso here, with his hap- 
less buys, and such agony is written on warble as never 
man described with pen. Both of these Statues are Gre- 
cian, and the last is the joint work of three Rhodian 
sculptors, and was found in the Baths of ‘Titus, having 
heen buried there for years. Here is the Meleager, also 
asserted to be one of the finest sculptures that the world 
can boast. The Venus, the Ganymede, the Adonis, the 
groupe of. the Nile and his offspring, Nymphs, Amazons, 
the Danaides, Dianas, Torsos, Candelabras, Cinerary 
Urns, Vases of all sizes, magnificent Sphinxes in alabas- 
ter, Vestals, Animals of many kinds in warble and por- 
Ag ype in short, are to’ be ‘seen’ in 
ee eries where you walk at léast a mile. A statue of 
arcellus, a young wild boar in Nero Antico, a swan, a 
semi-colossal statwe of Tiverius in Pentelic marble, Sile- 
nus with a Tiger, the Father of Trajan, the Minerva Med- 
ici, @ semi-colossa] statue of Fortune, the celebated Bel- 
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videre Torso, by Apollonius of Athens, a Sappho, Juno 
as Queen of Heaven, are but few of the many remarka- 
ble works of ancieut artists. i | 
The relics of the lustrous days of old and_ shining | 
Rome, that plunderer of the world, are gathered here.— | 
Pilasters of the parest Alabaster, Mosaics of workman-| 
ship the most curious, the rich Sarcophagi of Emperors, , 
me | Baths of basalt, granite and porphyry, the columns of | 
Grecian and Roman temples upholding domes of fanttless 
purity.—But I must stop, for who can ever narrate, or 
who would fain attempt to describe the details of these | 
halls of beauty? Oh, we must steal them all, for we can | 
never have the like with@int. Old Rome plundered other | 
Republics, and, when Wwe are surong enough, we must; 
lunder her. ‘The rascals even stole their wives, the Sa-| 
ine women,—and as the Arts are the mistress of Repub-| 
lics, why should not ours run away with them when she | 
can? You see whata shameless sinner | am when in| 
such a place as this, and thongh I am far from approving | 
the principle, nevertheless 1 cannot help thinking that | 
Bonaparte would have been a blockhead if he had not 
taken the finest of these things to adorn the Louvre of the, 
Tuilleries. But when we steal them, no Holy Alliance | 
will be able to get them back. B. 


LXXI. Rome, October, 1235, 

All the wonders of the wonderful Vatican are not, how- | 
ever, in the sculpture galleries alone, thongh there is. 
nothing in Beauty and Art, to be compared with them in| 
the habitable globe. ‘I'he Lodges of Raphael, as they are 
called, rooms which his pencil has adorned with ‘“ The 
School of Athens,” “‘The Battle of Constantine,” and 
others, and “ God dividing the light from darkuess,”’ “ Jo- 
seph explaining the dream of Pharaoh,” and many more 
frescoes by the same master, which the Christian world 
are copying to this day as illustrations for the Bible. * ‘The 
Last Judgment” in the Sistine chapel of the Vatican, is a 
fresco by Michael Angelo, on which he worked three years, 
and is pronounced to be one of the sublimest pieces of art. 
The French. were copying it when I was in. the chapel, | 
for Louis Phillippe. «nd what I saw was so faded, that it; 
could with difficulty be traced outat all. Michzel Angelo | 
has said that painting in oil was but boys’ play in com- 

ison with this of fresco; but what a pity it is, that a) 
work demanding such genius, and such labor, should per- | 
ish so quickly! The Prophets and the Sibyls, the figure | 
of the Deity, and those of Adam and. Eve are frescoes | 
upon the ceiling of this chapel, by the same great man. | 
In another gallery is the celebrated painting of the ‘Trans- | 
figuration by Raphael, the Savior in which is in a miracle 
upon the canvass. ‘I'he head in purticular, has an expres- 
sion of sublimity and glory, which I never saw equalled | 
before, and which impresses the beholder with as strong | 
an emotion as the most beautiful poetry or the most pow- | 
erfal prose. Domiuichino’s‘‘ Communion of St. Jerome,” 
contends in fame even with this master-piece of Raphael ; 
and the contest is between them as to ‘“ which is the 

eater picture of the two inost renowned in the world ?” 
This little gallery—tittle in comparison with the other 
galleries in Italy, has but few pictures, but such as it has, 
are the specimens of the art. And though Raphael's may 
be the first, yet such pictures as ‘Titian’s “ Madonna and 
the Saints,” and Guido’s *‘ Crucifixion of St. Peter’’ are 
the second—and with such a second, what must the first 
be? 

This much may be said of the arts in this vast Vatican, 
and of works which cannot be seen even in weeks, and 
studied ouly in months and years. But there is yet another 
apartment as astonishing in its way, as are the Arts in 
theirs—and that is the Library. ‘The hall in which this is| 

laced, ia by far the largest | have ever seen; and every | 

ittle division in this magnificent hall is beautifully kept‘ 
and adorned with frescoes, or other exhibitions of art. | 
Judge what must be the value of its contents, from the fact | 
that its collections began in the fitth century by the Pon-| 
tiff St. Hilarins, and that from that day to the present, | 
the Pontitis of Rome have increased its treasures. ‘There | 
are forty thousand manuscripts in this superb apartment, | 
exclusive of the printed volumes. ‘Che vestibule of this | 
library contains Chinese works, relative to Auatomy, As- | 
tronomy, and Geography, together with two columns, | 
bearing ancientinacriptions. 1n the great saloon, adorned | 
with frescoes, and with Etruscan and Grecian vases, 
Cinerary urns, Sarcophagi, one of which is of white mar-| 
ble, with a winding sheet of abestos, and holds some of | 
the rarest manuscripts in the world. Hebrew, Syriac, 
Arabic and Armenian bibles are there. A Greek bible of 
the sixth century in capital letters, written according to 
the version of the mepeegint and from which all the sub- | 
sequent copies have n taken, is alsoshown: A Greek | 
manuscript containing the Acts of the Apostles in letters 
of gold, a gift to a Pope by the Queen of Cyprus,—a’ 
manuscript of Pliny, with beautiful miniatnres of ani-| 
mals,—a Virgil of the fifth century written incapital letters, 
and illumi with miniatures, representing the Trojans | 
and the Latiansin the dress of their owntimes,—a Science | 
of the ninth century, illuminated with ancient marka,—a_ 


Treatise on the Seven Sacraments, composed by Henry | 








pointed out, beautiful and historical too, as to the progress 
of art, as well as ancient, for such splendid books in wan- 
uscript as I have spoken of, show what infinite care was 
bestowed upon a work in ancient times, and how much it 
must have cost. 

Two long galleries, in the long Hall of the library, 
branch to the right and left from the grand Saloon. Fine 
columns of Porphyry, two of which with figures on the 
top Were taken trom the arch of Constantine, support the 
gallery onthe right. Here are modern Paintings—presses 
filled with books, Tuscan and Grecian vases, and at the 
extremity of the gallery is a cabinet, containing beautiful 
cameo of Jupiter, Asculapius, Etruscan antiquities, ha- 
man hair found in an ancient Sarcophagus, ancient seals, 
rings, &c. with the finest bust extaut of Augustus. The 
gallery on the left is equally splendid and equally curious. 

Tere are seen Jamps and other antiquities found in the 
catacombs—instruments used in torturing the primitive 
Christians, and a portrait ot the Emperor Charlemagne in 
stucco.—Near the end of this gallery isa cabinet snperbly 
enriched with porphyry, and other precious marbles, hung 
round with specimens of the Egyptian papyrus, and over 
this is a ceiling, the master piece of Mengs, in fresco. 
But [ am only compiling a catalogue; and yet this is 
necessary to give you a faint idea of what employed me 
for hours even in the outward observation of, without 
touching, or reading, or seeing even the printed books, 
all of which are kept in cases, or presses, and called for 
from the catalogue. : 

Thus hurriedly have I taken you through some of the 
apartments of the Vatican, stopping only to notice a thing 
here and there—but of its treasures, of its wealth, of its 
grandeur and beauty, no pen can give even a humble 
idea. I pardon all the sins at my confessional, of which 
they say the Popes have been guilty, for this proud mon- 
aument of their taste, and their fame. No bigotry, no 
fanaticisin, no injustice has presided over these splendid 
halls; for Roman god and Egyptian idol have as high a 
pedestal as Christian saint. The liberality, the enthusiasm, 
that have thus brought, collected, and preserved, and 
adorned these master pieces of master men, are worthy of 
all praise ; and whatever the Protestant may find to dis- 
gust him in Roman government or Roman chapel, he will 
forget all here in unbounded admiration for the care that 
has been bestowed upon Learning and upon Art. This, 
Roman pontifls have done,—this, the government of 
Rome, the government of church and State in one, favor- 
ed it is true by its position amid the ruins of the Rome of 
old, thongh no Raphael, nor Michael Angelo were dug 
from them. But if such are the doings of a hierarey and 
a despotism, what is the duty of a free people governing 
themselves, justly boasting of their privileges, but at the 
same time loudly proclaiming, that it is their aim to en- 
large, to elevate, and to cultivate the minds of men to the 
utmost possible extent? Do Americans believe that there 
is no intellect, but in that which the pen traces on paper, 
or the voice thunders out in the form? Has the mechan- 
ician, with the exalted plans of a Fulton, no imellect, 
no soul, even if he never puts pen to paper, nor makes a 
speech in public? ‘he chisel, 1 tell them, can embody a 
thought with tenfold the power of the pen; and if the 
works of the chisel could be printed and every where 
spread, they would believe it. The pencil begins when 
the peu has exhausted its utinost power, and when a Mil- 
ton or a Byron stops, a Raphael starts. What Byron, for 
an example of the power of sculpture, has so beautifally 
written of the dying gladiator of the Capitol, the Grecian 
artist has made sublime and awful, even in marble. ‘Ihe 
British bard soared and stretched and soured, bnt yet he 
only described,—while the sculptor makes the thing itself, 
the very man, the very gladiator, and of marble too. Not 
a faculty God has given ns, that cannot be developed more 
than it is;—and when we limit the patronage of intellect 
to men of letters, we underrate the souls entrusted to us. 
The eye can drink in pleasure as well as the mouth. He 
who touches our hearts, or elevates our ideas by addressing 
them, deserves as much our gratitude as he who does it by 
our ears. 

Let us not boast then, of enlarging the mind,—cry not 
too clamorously that ‘‘ we are the greatest people on 
earth,” till we begin to have some idea of that intellect 
that acts even ina higher sphere than Eloquence or Poetry. 
We may cut up the earth as we may, and dash about the 
rocks as we please in making Rail Roads and Canals, and 
a flood or an earthquake can do the like, and in all this a 
shovel and gun powder are as important instruments as 
we are; but there is a destiny higher and beyond that, a 
region more of the soul even on this earth for mortal man, 
and perhaps we are better fitted for that Heaven which 
Christianity promises us, and Christian Poetry so richly 
decorates with Angels, and Music, and Beauty and Glory, 
the more we fit our eyes and our ears on earth to enjoy 
the pleasures tempting usabove. Eloquence may exhaust 
its power; Poetry may be inspired, but it can never de- 
scribe such a Savior as that of Raphael in his Trans- 

tion. There isa Sermon in it of nobler pathos than 
enelon ever reached. Certain it is our senses will never 
elevate our souls, but our souls must be addressed through 





Vill, of , and original letters between that seine 
and Anne eyn, are among the many curious objects 


them, and the Poetry and the Sculpture that preach to 
eye, and the Music that touches the ear, divide empire 
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with the homily of the Pulpit, and the written volume of 
the Divine. Christianity has met with its wonderful suc 
cess by addressing all these avenues of the soul. Words 


are but signs, and are changed at sure 
admit of more variation ey we _ hie ——: they 
tausic, yet hierogly phies can group more thonght together 


and music has a power that words cannot even aspite’ 

Rely upon it, that thongh Utility is good in its Sher ende 
the first, and most important Jesson a man ia to learn yet 
it isa lesson he is tanght in common with the brute "tad 
that a country is far from reaching the destiny that our 
Republic claims, which bounds it ambition by the necessq 

and the useful alone. Greece never was content with 
that, nor Rome, and a Republic whose Future is shadow. 
ed out as ours is, in the very @acings that Nature has 
drawn npon our soil, in River, Mountain, and Lake 
should at least begin to prepare itself’ for that Future that 
awaits it. B. 








FAIR INE Z.—by 7. Hoop. 
Ou ! saw ye not fair Inez? 
She’s gone into the West, 
To dazzle, when the sun is down, 
Aud rob the world of reat: 
She took our daylight with her, 
‘The smiles that we love best, 
With morning blushes on her cheek 
And pearls upon her breast. 


Oh! turn again, fair Tnez! 
Before the fall of night, 

For fear the moon should shine alone, 
And stars unrivalled bright ; 

And blessed will the lover be 
‘That walks beneath their light, 

And breathes the love against thy cheek 
I dare not even write! 


Would I had been, fair Inez, 
That gallant cavalier 
Whu rode so gaily by thy side, 
And whispered thee so near !— 
Were there no bonny dames-at home, 
Or no true lovers here, 
That he should cross the seas to win 
The dearest of the dear? 


I saw thee, lovely Inez! 
Descend along the shore, 

With hands of noble gentlemen, 
And banners wav’d benore ; 

And gentle youth and maidens gay, 
And snowy plumes they wore ; 

Tt would have been a beauteous dream 
—If it had been no more. 


Alas, alas! fuir Inez, 
She went away with song, 

With music waiting on her steps 
And shoutings of the throng ; 

But some were sad and felt no mirth, 
But only Musie’s wrong, 

In sounds that sang Farewell, Farewell, 
To her you’ve lov'd so long. 


Farewell, farewell! fair Inez, 
That vessel never bore 
So a fair lady on its deck, 
Nor daneed so light before ; 
Alas for pleusure on the sea, 
nd sorrow on the shore ! 
The smile that blest one lever’s heart 
Has broken many more! 


Dew.—Savary tells us that Egypt would be uninhabit 
able, did not the natural dews restore lite to vegetables. — 
These dews are so copious, especially in summer. that the 
earth is deeply soaked with them; so that in the morning 
one would imagine that rain had fallen daring the night. 
The Israelites inhabited a climate similar to that of Egypt, 
and hence the Lord promises them the ‘ dew of heaven’ 
as a signal favor. Tull says, “ ‘The dews seem to be the 
richest present the atmosphere gives to the earth. When 
purified in a vessel, it has a black sediment like wind, 
which probably occasions the dark color of the wpper part 
of the ground. ‘The sulphur which is found in the dew 
may be the chief ingredient of the cement of the earth— 
sulphur being very glutinous, as nitre is dissolvent. Dew 
has both those properties. So great is the ehange produ- 
ced upon vegetation by the descent of the dew, every 
thing which appeared dead and dying, immediately be- 
came lively and delightful.” —But, however refreshing and 
invigorating these dews are to vegetation, they are most 
injurions and dangerous to the human constitution. 

Elucidations of the Seriptures. 








SPRING. 
SprinG to the earth has come !—her fountains leap ; 
Meek flow’rets seem along the turf to creep, 
*Mid glowing azure, pearly clouds repose, 
And the lingering twilight sweetly glows ; 
The unfettered streams to Ocean's bosom rush, 
His foam-creats glisten with a brighter flush, 
Warm are the sands the radiant billows lave, 
And Childhood’s sportive mood sways wind and wave; 
Music and balm upon the air fioat free, 





As if with youth renewed, came immortality ! 


American Monthly, HT, T. 
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THE HUDSON. 


Provp stream! the birchen barks that wont of old, 
From cove to cove to shoot athwart thy tide, 
The quivered nations, eloquent and bold, 
Whose simple fare thy shores and depths supplied, 
Are passed —e ; and men of other mould 
Now o'er thy bosom their winged fabrics guide, 
And whfte with sails thy keel-thronged waters flee, 
Through one rich lapse of plenty, to the sea. 


If. 
Beauty and Majesty on either hand 
Have shored thy waters with their common realm ; 
Here, pasture, grove, and harvest field expand ; 
There, the rough boatman veers his yielding helm 
From the sheer cliffs, whose shadow broad and grand 
Darkens his sail, and seems his path to whelm 
With doubt aud gloom; ’till, through some wild ravine, 
A gush of sunlight leaps upon the scene! 
lil. 
I love thy tempests, when the broad-winged blast 
Rouses thy Cillows with its battle-call, 
When gath’ring clouds in phalanx black and vast, 
Like armed shadews gird thy rocky wall, 
And from their leaguering legions thick and fust 
The galling hail-shot in fierce volleys fall, 
While quick, from cloud to cloud darts o'er the levin 
The flash that fires the batteries of Heaven! 


IV. 
How beauteous art thou, when at rosy dawn, 
Up from thy glittering breast, its robe of mist 
Into the aznre depths is gently drawn, 
Or softly settles o’er the bluffs, just kissed 
By the first setting beams of golden morn; 
Gorgeous—when ruby, gold, and amethyst 
a thy tesselated surface lie— 
The wave-glassed splendors of the sunset sky! 


Vv. 
And when the moon through wreaths of curdled snow, 
Upon thee pours a flood of silver sheen, 
While the tall headlands vaster seem to grow 
As on thy breast their giant shadows lean; 
There is a mournfal music in thy flow, 
And_I have listened mid the hallowed scene, 
Until loved voices seemed, in murmurs bland, 
Hailing ine lofty from the spirit-land. 


VI 
The | Missouri hath a fiercer song, 
‘The Mississippi hath a bolder wave, 
And with a deatening crash the torrent strong, 
From the linked lakes, leaps to Ningara’s grave ; 
Yet when the Storm-king smites his thunder-gong, 
Thy hills reply from many a bellowing cave ; 
And when with smiles the sun o’erlooks their brow, 
He sees no stream more beautiful than thou ! J.B. 


“Dragoon Campatens.”"—A volume has just issued 
from the press of D. Fanshaw, entitled “‘ Dragoon Cam- 
paigns to the Rocky Mountains; being a History of the 
Enlistment, Organization and first Campaigns of the Re- 
giment of United States Dragoons; together with inci- 
dents of a Soldier’s Life, and Sketches of Scenery and 
Indian Character—by a Dragoon.” We understand that 
the work is from the pen of a young gentleman of this city, 
who has heretofore honorably acquitted himself in several 
literary efforts. A hasty examination has sufficed to as- 
sure us that it is creditably written, and will be perused 
with a strong interest at this time, when public attention 
is so generally directed to our Western frontier, and to 
the measures adopted or contemplated fur its better ex- 
ploration, protection and government, of which the or- 
ganization of the Corps of Dragoons may be regarded 
as among the most judicious.—The following extract will 
afford a fair idea of the style and spirit of the work be- 
fore us: 

“The last night that I spent in camp was rendered more 
pleasant by the many expressions of kindness which I re- 
ceived from my late fellow-soldiers. I went around from 
tent to tent with different feelings from any with which I 
had ever before strolled through the encampment, feeling 
that it was for the last time. ‘There is a feeling embodied 
in that sorrowing word farewell, that is the same in all 
situations, only perhaps varied by the intensity of anguish 
occasioned by the pang of separation ; and I can truly say 
that there were many in the camp with whom I had con- 
tracted the tie of friendship too stroxgly to break it off 
thus suddenly without the intrusion of a tear. 

Luckily a steamer arrived late in the evening at Fort 
Gibson, upon her course down the Arkansas ; accordingly 
the next morning I tied up the few articles of clothing 
which I had reserved from my knapsack, and ence more 
bidding adieu to my companions, took a last look at the 
encampment, and wended my way to the fort. 

About noon the Ga polis left the fort dock, and sailing 


. about two miles down the Neosho, between the deep 


green canebrake on the one side, and the corn-fields of 
the Creeks and Qsages on the other, entered upon the 
broad waters of the Arkansas. I kept my eye fixed up- 
on the ster-spangled flag as it floated ab=ve the turrets of 
the fort, unui ths intervening foliage hid it from my view, 

















and just as we were emerging from the crystal stream of | 
the Neosho into the muddy water ef the Arkansas, the last || 
notes of the dinner-call at the fort died upon the ear. 

As we left in the distance the encampment, with its | 
bustle, its excitement, and its revelry—as the onward pro- H 
gress of our boat was hurrying us farther and farther from || 
the scenes and forms with which I had so long, been fa ! 
miliar, | began to look forward to the day when I should | 
again iningle with the scenes endeared by early recollec- |) 
tions, and hallowed by the fond remembrance of those 
who had been the companions of my childhood and the 
triends of early youth. ‘There is something in the antici- 
pation of again returning to one’s home aflera loug sepa- 
ration which is calculated to arouse in the mind the most 
pleasurable sensations, and not the least, 1 assure yon, | 
among the anticipated joys of my retarn, do T value the | 
privilege of again meeting with thove of my friends with | 
whom those years of my life were spent, which may in- 
deed be termed the spring-time of existence. But there 
is one thonght which is painial in this prospect; how 
many, whom we left behind when we setout upon our jour- | 
ney, do we part with for ever! how many who were last 
to grasp the hand of friendship at our departure, who, 
alas! we find not among those who welcome our arrival! 
As Irving has most beautifully expressed it, we ask, 
Where are they? and we are pointed to the grave. But 
this melancholy strain but ill suits me at this time; | would 
fain look upon the sunny side, and anticipate only enjoy- 
ment. 

The monotonous banks of the Arkansas present but lit- | 
tle to divert the mindof the traveller; here and there a | 
bluff, now and then a cabin varies the scene, but for the | 
most part the deep forests of cotton wood extend along its 
borders, interspersed with patches of cane. We sailed 
quietly along during the day, passing, in the afternoon, 
Fort Smith, a station about fifty miles below Fort Gibson, 
and on the evening of the next day stopped for a few hours 
at the city of Little Rock. | 

This little group of dwellings, which has been some- 
what prematurely derominated by the title of a city, is | 
situated upona prominent bluff on the west side of the 
river, imbedded, as it were, in the deep foliage of the cot- | 
ton wood, a species of tree much resembling dur poplar, | 
thongh much more diffuse in the distribution of its limbs | 
This place, which has been selected as the capital city of | 
the Arkansas ‘Territory, is destined, from its location and | 
peculiar advantages, in common with almost all our west- | 
ern towns, to increase with great rapidity; enjoying, as | 
it does, the benefit of direct water communication with | 
New-Orleans in one direction, und many hundred miles | 
up the Arkansas on the other, and surrounded by a rich | 
and beautiful tract of country on either side of the river, it 
must become ere long the mart of extensive traftic, when 
the rapidly increasing tide of emigration shall have extend- | 
ed its renovating influence over this now but thinly popu- 
lated region. 

Contiftiuing our sail down the river, we discovered but 
little to attract the eye during the remainder of the day, | 
uatil, just as the sun wassetting, we came within view of 
the most lovely and romantic spet upon which my eye 
ever rested. It was a little bay setting in from the river, 
under the overhanging archway of a natural cavern or 
grotto, from the ceiling of which the pendant tendrils of 
the creepers and vines formed a fringe to the foliage above. 
The variegated tints of the leaves and shrubbery blended 
the hnes of green, and purple, and crimson, and gold.— 
The chirpimg notes of the sweet warblers of summer 
echoed and re-echoed throngh the dell. ‘The still nnrippled | 
waters lay like a marble pavement to this fairy grot, aud | 
reflected back the proudly arched necks of the pelicans as 
they floated upon its surface 

Had the genius of romance songht a dwelling-place amid | 
the solitudes of this western world, this spot would surely | 
have been suited to her taste. This rurel glen would indeed | 
have been no unfit haven for the immortal Nine : true, here | 
was no towering brow of high Olympus, but a vale as rich as | 
that of Tempe smiled on one side, and the waters as 
gentle as Penwus glided on the other, Here the clustering 
arbors of woodbine and honeysuckle formed grottoe's as ro- | 


— ar 


waiting for a steamer bound down the river, the Gallipolis 
being destined for the Ohio, and I having determined to re- 
turn by the way of New-Orleans 


THE LITTLE FAIRY. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER, 

ONCE on a time, as ‘egends tell, 

There dwelt a fairy bright and good, 
Who loved the race of mortals well, 

Although but two feet high she stood. 
Her magic wand, with one slight blow, 

Made every heart with bliss expand ; 
Oh! gentle fairy, prythee show 

Where thou hast hid that potent wand! 


Tn sea-shell of the sapphire’s hue, 
Drawn by eight gaudy butterflies, 
Throughout the earth she swiftly flew, 
Cousoling it like Zephyr’s sighs ; 
Sweeter the flowers and vineyards glow, 
And richer harvests crown the land ; 
Oh! gentle fairy, prythee show 
Where thou hast hid that potent wand! 


A youthful prince, her protege, 
Vith honest servants fills his courts ; 
Their acts are open as the day, 
They’re quoted all in the * Reports ;’ 
Like shepherds round the fold they go, 
Nor crush the flock with heavy hand; 
Oh! geutle fairy, prythee show 
Where thou hast hid this potent wand! 


The monarch’s judges loved to speak 
‘rhe dictate’s of the fairy’s breast ; 
They check'd the proud, and help'd the weak, 
Aud lent their ear to the oppress’d ; 
To guilt, repentant, bending low, 
Mercy pour’d forth her accents bland; 
Oh! gentle fairy, prythee show 
Where thou hast hid that potent wand! 


To bless his reign her wand of power 
She laid upon his diadem ; 
His vassals in dark peril’s hour 
Shew’d faithful Learts beat warm in them; 
They forced each proud invading foe 
To fly before their loyal band ; 
Oh! gentle fairy, prythee show 
Where thou hast hid that potent wand ! 


In some unknown, and blest retreat 
That fairy dwells in crystal halls; 
While tyrants sit in Freedom’s seat 
And Asia on the avenger calls; 
And though on France all blessings flow 
From royal Bourbon’s guardian hand, 
Still, gentle fairy, prythee show 
Where thou hast hid that potent wand! 


An Incipent at Narcuxz.—lI wasled to reflect that the 
daring and fool-hardy spiritof Mike Fink had not become 
extinct among the boautmen, when our steamer came to, 
for a few hours, at Natchez, on her way down the Missis- 
sippi. ‘This city, which on the heights displays a beauti- 
ful appearance, is nevertheless more noted on the river 
here for the character of the lower town, or ‘ Natchez un- 
der the hill,’ which the boatmen make a kind of rendez- 
vous, and is the frequent theatre of a royal row. At the 
time of our stop there, over fifly boats of differents descrip- 
tions were lying off in the river opposite this place. Close 
to the wharf, upon the deck of a broadhorn, stood a fellow 
of powerful muscular appearance; and every now and 
then he would swing around his arms and throw out a 
challenge to any one “ who dared to come and take the rust 
off of him,” styling himself the “ roarer,” and declaring 
that he had’nt had a fight ina month, and was getting lazy. 

The men standing around seemed neither disposed to 
take much notice of this fellow nor to accept his challenge ; 
and from-this | imagined that he was a regular bruiser, 
and no one cared to oppose him. For some time he con- 
tinued throwing out his challenge, aod interlarding his 
speeches with the usual boast of a western braiser—that 
is, that he was half horse, half alligator, half steamboat, 
and half snapping-turtle, with a little dash of lightning,” 


mantic as the bowers of Arcadia, and the deeper foliage of || &e, &c 


the cypress and the elin might vie with the far-famed groves | 
of Thrace. 

Perchance one might often pass along this stream without | 
observing this fairy glen, but the watchful eye of a romantic 
observer would hardly escape the view when gliding along 
the western shore toward the gathering hour of twiljght. 
We were soon, however, borne out of sight, and the shades 
of evening gathered deeper and deeper over the scene, 

There was no moon, and the evening was too dark to al- 
low of any observations along the banks of that portion of 
the Arkansas through which we were now gliding ; and there 
being no feature of interest on board our boat, we sought re- 
pose at an early hour. 

After a sail of two days more, we emerged from the stream | 
of the Arkansas into the more turbid waters of the Mississippi, | 
and beating for several miles against its powerful tide, ar- 
rived ina few hours at. this place, which derives its name 
from the owner of the soil, and is somewhat of a noted place 








in this part of the covatry. I have been here now two days 


Presently, a little stubbed fellow came along, and, hear- 
ing the-challenger dare any one to rub the rust off of him, 
stepped up, and ina dry kind of style looked up in his 
face and inquired, ‘‘ Who might you be, my big chicken— 
eh?” 

“T'm a high-pressure steamer,” roared ‘the big bully. 

“ And I’ma snag!" replied the little one, as he pitched 
into him; and, before he had time to reflect, o was 
sprawling upon the deck. 

A general shant of applause burst from the spectators ; 
and many now, who before had stood aloof from the brag 
gadocio, jamped on board the boat, aud enjoyed the man 
ner in which the little fellow puunneled him, 

This scrape appeared to be the signal for several other 
fights; and in the evening a general row énsued, which 
ended in the demolition of several edifices and the un- 
housing of several scores of their inmates} however, du- 
ring the night our boat left the town, andI learned nothing 
farther connected with this scrape. Dragoon Campaigus, 
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LINES 
WRITTEN ON BURNING A PACKET OF LETTERS. 
BY A. A WATTS. 

Relics of Love, and Life’s enchanting Spring, 

Of hopes born, rainbow-like, of smiles and tears, 
With trembling hand do I-unloose the string, 

Twined round the record of my youthful years. 
Yet why preserve memorials of a dream, 

Too bither-aweet to breathe of aught but pain? 
Why coart found Memory for a fitful gleam : 

Of faded bliss, that cannot bloom again ? 


The thoughts and feelings, these sad relics bring 
Back on my heart, [ would not now recall ;— 

Since gentler ties around its pulses eling, 

Shall spells iess hallowed hold them still in thrall ? 


Can wither’d hopes, that never came to flower, 
Match with affectiong long and deeply tried— 

Love, that hes lived through many a stormy hour, 
‘Through gvod and il}, and Time and Change defied ? 


Perish each record, that might wake a thought, 
That would be treason to a faith like this!— 
Why shoold the spectres of past joys be brought, 
To fling their shadows o’er iny present bliss? 
Yet, ere we for ever,—let me pay 
A last fond tribute to the sainted dead; 
Mourn o’er these wrecks of Passion’s earlier day,— 
With tears as wild, as once I used to shed. 


What gentle words are flashing on my eye! 
What tender truths in every line l trace! 
onfessions—penn’d with many a deep-drawn sigh, 
Hopes—like the dove—with but one resting-place! 


How many a feeling, long—too long—repress’d, 
Like autumn flowers, here opened out at last! 
How many a vision of the lonely breast 
its cherish’d radiance on these leaves hath cast! 


And ye, pale violets, whose sweet breath has driven 
Back on my soul, the dreams I fain would quell; 

To whose faint perfume such wild power is given 
Io call up visions—only lov’d too well— 


Ye too must perish !—wherefore now divide, 

Tributes of love—first offerings of the heart— 
Gilts—that so long have slumbered side by side— 

Tekens of feelings, never meant to part ? 

A long farewell: sweet flowers, and scrolls adieu! 

Yes, ye shall be companions to the last: 

So perish all that would revive anew, 
he faithful memories of the faded Past; 
But lo! the flames are curling swiftly round 

Each fairer vestige of my youthful years; 

Page after » that searching blaze hath found 

Even while I strive to trace them through my tears. 
The Hindoo widow, in affection strong 

Dies by her lord, and keeps her faith unbroken;— 
Thus perish all which to those wrecks belong, 

The living memory—with the lifeless token ! 

From the Jacksonville Courier. 
ISOLATED AFFECTION. 
BY W. G SIMMS. 
BG bey a still born of heaven, is blessed with wings, 
a = = — plumes them back again, 

Deer in the bosom of a southern forest, there grew a 
beautiful flower ; the sweetest flower in that lonely region. 
Its leaves were of the purest white, for the first time un- 
folding to the world around, and revealing, as they did so, 
the fine and delicate droppings of violet and purple, which 
before, like so much hidden wealth, had lain in its bosom. 
Its odor was fresh and exquisite, and no flower in all that 
forest, could come near it for sweetness or for beauty. In 
excellence, as in condition, it was equally alone. 

But it was not destined to be alone always. ‘There came 
to it one morning in May, a golden butterfly—a rover among 
the flowers—en ancient robber of their sweets. Gayly he 
plied his flight throughout the forest, now here and now 
there, sporting about in a sort of errant unconsciousness. It 
was not long before he inhaled the odor—it was not long be- 
fore he saw the pure white leaves, and looked down with an 
anxious eye, upon the rich droppings of purple and violet, 
which nestled in the bosom of the flower. 

Flying areund in mazy but still contracting circles, he 
gazed upon the loveliness of the flower, and grew more and 
more enamored at each moment of his survey. ‘ Surely,” 
he thought, “ this is a flower by itself— love’s own flower— 
dwelling in secret-—blooming only, and budding for his eyes, 
and denied to all beside. It was my good fortune, to have 
found it—I will drink—I will nestle in its bosom—I will en- 
joy its charms as I have enjoyed a thousand others.” 


Even with ‘the thought, came the quick resolution, and an- |; 


moment found him lying—lying close and pressed upon 
the bosom of the flower. There was a slight eflort to escape 
from the embraces of the intruder—the flower murmured its 
dissent, but the murmur died away into a sigh, was inhaled, 
as so much honey, by the pressing lips of the butterfly. He 
sung to the flower a story of his love—and, oh! saddest of 
all, the young flower believed him. 

And day after day he came to the stolen embrace, and day 
after day, more fondly than ever, the lovely flower looked 
forth to receive him, She surrendered her very soul to his 
keeping, and her pure white leaves grew tinged with his 


golden ringlets while his kisses stained with yellow the oth- 
erwise delicate loveliness of her lips. But she heeded not 
this, so long as the embrace was still fervent—ihe kiss still 
warm—the return of the butterfly still certain. 


But when was love certain ?—not often, where the lov- 
jer isa butterfly. ‘There came a change over the habits of 
| the butterfly. He gradually fell off in his attentions: His 
| passion grew cool, and the ease of his conquest led him to 
je its acquisition. Each day he came later and 
later, and his stay with the flower grew more and more 
shortened on each return. Her feelings perceived the es- 
trangement long before her reason had taught her to think 
upon or understand it. 
| At length she murmured her reproaches—and the griev- 
| ance must be great when love will venture so far. “‘ Where- 
| fure,” she said, “ Oh, wherefore hast thou lingered away 
'solong? Why dost thon not now, as before, vie with the 
| sunlight in thy advances? I have looked for thee from the 
' dawning, yet I have looked for thee in vain. The yellow 
beetle has been all the morning buzzing about me, but I 
| frowned upon his approaches. The green grasshopper 
| had a song under my bush, and told me a dull story of the 
!love which he had for me in his bosom; and more than 
once, the glittering humming-bird has sought my embra- 
:ces, but [ shut my leaves against him. Thou hast been 
| slow to seek me—thou whom | have looked to see.” 


Gaily then the butterfly replied to these reproaches, nor, 
jas he spoke, heeded the increasing paleness of the flower. 
|‘ Over a thousand forests I’ve been flying, each as beauti- 
; ful as this: on a thousand flowers I have been tending— 
| none less lovely to the sight than thou. How couldst thou 

dream that, with a golden ringlet, broad and free and beau- 
tiful, like mine, in a single _ I still should linger, of the 
; world uuknowing aught? 0, no—mine is an excursive 


| spirit, for a thousand free affections made: wouldst thou 
| have me, like groping spiders, working still to girdle in 
| myself?” 

| “It was a murmuring and sad reply of the now isolated 
| flower, and lived not long after it had made it. “ Ah, 
| now I know mine error—having no wings myself to mate 
| with the lover who had. Alas! that I have loved so fond- 
ly and foolishly ; for while thou hast gone over a thousand 
| forests, seeing a thousand flowers, I have only known, only 


| looked, only lived, for a single butterfly.” 


The false one was away, after this, to another forest; 
| for his ear loved not reproaches, and he had sense, if vot 
| feeling enough, to see that they were uttered justly. The 
| flower noted its departure, and its last sigh was an audible 
| warning to the young bud which it left behind it. The 
| wood-spirit heard the sigh and the warning—and when 
the bud began to expand in the pleasant sunshine, he per- 
, Suaded the black-browed spider to spin his web, and frame 
his nest, in the thick bushes that hnng around it; and 
many were the waarton butterflies, after this, who, coming 
to prey upon the innocent affection, became entangled, 
and justly perished in the guardian net-work thus raised 
up to protect it. 








e 
Friowers.—Put but a rose, or a lily, or a violet on your 
table, and you and Lord Bacon have a custom in commen; 
for that great and wise man was in the habit of having the 
flowers in season set upon his table—morning, we believe, 
neon and night—that 1s to say, all his meals—for dinner, 
in his time, was taken at noon; and why should he not 
have flowers at all his meals, seeing that they were grow- 
ing all day? Now here ix a fashion that shall last you for 
ever, if you please, never changing with silks and velvets 
and silver forks, nor dependent upon the caprice of some 
fine gentleman or lady, who have nothing but caprice and 
change to give them importance and a sensation.— Does 
any reader misgive himself, and fancy that to help himself 
tosnch comforts as these would be ‘trifling?’ If this were 
trifling, then was Bacon a trifler—then was the great Conde 
a trifler, and the old republican Ludlow, and all the great 
and good spirits that have loved flowers, and Milton's Ad- 
am himself—nay, Heaven itse!f, for Heaven made these 
harinless elegancies, and blessed them with the universal 
good-will of the wise and innocent. ‘The same mighty 
energy which whirls the earth round the sun, and crazhes 
the heavens with thunderbolts, produces the lilies of the 
valley and ihe dew diops that keep them fair. Leigh Hunt 


A Vacuasir Wityess.—At the Taunton Assizes, a 
few days ago, a countryman who was put in‘o the witness- 
box to give a prisoner the benefit of his evidence as to his 
character, on being asked by the counsel whether he ever 
knew any harm of the prisoner at the bar, replied‘ ‘ ‘That he 
‘never knew much harm of him, only thathe was given to 

thieving alittle.” ‘ Has he everstolen from you ?” (indig- 
nantly.) ‘ Never more than once or twice, I believe!” 








Oricinat Anrcpore.—One day daring the present 
| week, as a gentleman was passing through town, he saw 
|a drunken man, lying before a grocery door on his back, 
with his heels up, and face covered with blood and dust, 
_ where he had been politely hoisted by the keeper within, 
/on account of his becoming too obstreperous. Halloo ! the 





H keeper of the grocery ! said the gentleman, your sign has 





fallen down and is lying before the door!! —_ Jeffersonian, 


From the Universalist 
MEMORY. 

“Tt is related of Niebuhr, the celebrated Danish travell when 
blind, and so infiruP that he'was able only tu be carried frot hie mee, 
chair, he used to describe scenes he had visited in his youth, with wondee's 
minuteness and vivacity, and when his friends expressed their astonishment ~ 
he told on oe all visible objeets being shut out, the pictures of what he 

nl 


had seen i East continually floated before his mind’s eye.” 

He lay upon a weary bed ; the springs of life were low, 

And through his feeble, wasted limbs, the crimson tide was slow; 

A few gray locks were all that Time had spared of sunny hair, 

And the worn frame too plainly told that suffering had been there. 

His aged eyes were sealed in night that ne‘er shall pass away, 

Till bursts upon their darkened orbs the light of endless day. 

And yet not wholly comfortless, not wholly veiled in gloom, 

Were the few brief days that lay between that old man and the tomb ; 

A light by others unbeheld was on those sightless eyes, : 

With power to bid the glorious Past in all its beauty rise. 

Long intervening years of care before it melt away, 

And the buoyancy of soul returns of being’s earlier day, 

Agaiu the scenes his footsteps <rod, when the pulse of youth was high, 

In all their vivid colors rise before his mental eye ; 

The murmuring brook, the crystal stream again were gliding near, 

Whose melodies had been unheard for many a weary year; 

The deep blue arch of Eastern skies again above him lay, 

Or with its midnight splendor shone upon his lonely way,— 

The frowning mount, the peaceful vale, the cedar, and the vine, 

The lofty tower, the lowly tomb, were all untouched by Time ; 

So bright the rosy gardens bloomed, that he could hardly deem 

To feel their balm upon his brow was but a waking dream. 

Though shadowy all—it had the power to pluck from pain its Sting, 

Aud o’er Life’s sad and faded hours, a morning freshness fling— 

‘Thou poor, forlorn, and weeping one! on whose devoted head 

The vials of Earth’s bitterness unsparingly are shed, 

Say not that Man’s a cheerless lot, his life without a ray, 

When the mind has power within itself that darkness turns to day, 

A power that from the vanished Past can cull the fairest flowers, 

To shed their sweets upon the waste of being’s wintriest hours,— 

Which thus can cheer the loneliness of Life’s last feeble stage, 

And sunshine shed around the couch of blind and helpless Age. 

Oh, rather bow the humbled heart, and bend the knee to Him 

Who lights the lamp within the mind when earthly lights are dim, 

And lean upon His guiding arm through Life’s bewildering read, 

Till Death’s kind voice shall call thee home to meet thy Father, God. 
Amy. 


Tink out or Minp.—While Mr. Webster was speak- 
ing one day, the Senate clock suddenly began to strike, 
and after it had strack about fourteen or fifteen, Mr. Web 
ster stopped and said to the President, “the clock is out 
of order, sir—I have the floor.” ‘I'he Chair looked at the 
clock rebukingly, but in defiance of officers and rules of 
order, the clock struck about forty. During the whole time 
Mr. Webster was silent, and every body else laughing. 
It had been idle for a week and no one supposed that it 
was among moving things, tili it commenced striking 
while Mr. Webster was speaking on the New York fire. 
By some derangement it stopped at its own time, and 
ae its power with Col. Preston, while on French 
affairs. 


Union, 














A Matter or Cnrorce.—Mr. 'T’. H. was walking the 
other day with a peer down Bury-street, towards Bra 
ham’s Theatre, when they came in full view of a large 
butcher s shop ; on each side of the doer was temptingly 
displayed a calf, so white and delicate, that to the eyesof a 
connoisseur they would have been considered beautiful.— 
Not so with the peer; with his handkerchief to his face 
while passing the shop, and regarding the victims with a 
sidelong look of disgust, he exclaimed, “ Any thing in this 
created world would | rather be than a butcher!” “ Ex- 
ense me,” said the wit; “ if you had the choice I'd wager 
you would rather be the butcher than the calf!” 

Court Journal, 





p SONNET. 
He who has travelled through some weary day, 
And reached at summer eve a green hill-side, 
Whence he can see, now veiled in twilight gray, 
The dreary path through which he lately hied, 
While o’er his onward road the setting sun 
Sheds its sweet beam on every way-side flower, 
Forgets his labors ere the goal be won 
And ia his heart enjoys the quiet hour: 
Father and Mother—be it so with you! 
While Memory’: pleasant twilight shades the past, 
May Hope illume the path ye still pursue, 
And each new scene seem brighter than the last; 
Thus, wending on tow’rd sunset, ye may find 
Life’s lengthening shadows ever cast behind: 
Kuickerbocker. 
Commopore Huit.—This vet-ran commander, the pio- 
neer of our glory, is on furlough, making a tour: in the 
Mediterranean with his family. At Malta, where he ar- 
rived in Febrnary last, a few days afier his proud ship 
‘ Old Tronsides’ had touched there, he was treated by the 
British officers in the fleet and garrison—among which, 
by a singular coincidence, was Capt. Dacres, in com 
of a 74—with a degree of courtesy and ceremony, from 
the Admiral downwards, which a royal person might have 
envied. Dacres called on him almost every day, 
showed him about as a lion. This was magnanimous, 
and worthy of a British heart and gallant officer 
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CRB VKVW=TORKBR, 
SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 1836. 
OOOO 
State Legislation.—The Legislature of New-York con- 
cluded its annual session on Thursday of last week, one 
hundred and forty-three days frem its commencement 
Five hundred and twenty-six acts are the fruits of its 
jabors—a greater number than were ever befure passed 
by one Legislature ; and, though few of them are of ex- 
traordinary general interest, yet their number, added to 
the importance of the principles settled by some of them, 
may well entitle the last to be distinguished as emphati- 
cally a business Legislature. 


But itis not principally from the number of its acts that 
the Session of 1836 will be known in coming years; the 
character and influence of many of these enactinents can- 
not fail to secure the enthusiastic commendation of the 
enlightened advocates of commercial and agricultural pros- 
perity. ‘The year 1836 will be signalized hereufter as that 
in which the second great impulse was given to the cause 
of Internal Improvement within our borders. The acts 
authorizing and making provision for the construction of 
the Black River Canal, the Genesee Valley Canal, and ex- 
tending the patronage of the State to the New-York and 
Erie Railroad, with those creating forty-two additional 
Railroad Companies, would of themselves give honora- 
ble distinction to any Legislative body. It is now fully 
decided that the improvement of the State by affording 
the greatest possible facilities to commercial intercourse 
is a settled and prominent feature of our policy, tu be 
urged forward or delayed as circumstances shall dictate, 
but never to be lost sight of until ultimately perfected.— 
Five inillions is the amount for which the treasury has been 
made responsible for the prosecution of these works; but, 
judging from all past experience, we may safely calculate 
that the two canals above named will of themselves re- 
quire five instead of three millions. But the precise sam 
jsof small moment. The impetus has again been given— 
the ball is once more rolling; and we trust no return of 
the lethargy will intervene until New-York shall be again 
placed as far in advance of her sister States in this regard 
as she was ten years ago. 

Among the remaining acts of general interest are those 
creating twelve new Banks, increasing the capitals of two 
already existing, and incorporating twenty-six Insurance 
Companies. Many of the last were rendered imminently 
necessary by the great calamity of last winter, which re- 
duced to bankruptcy a great number of the old compa- 
nies, at the same time that it demonstrated the advantage 
of and increased the desire for insurance. But the addi- 
tion of near six millions to the Banking Capital of the 
State is perhaps the most striking if not the most benefi- 
cent feature in the legislation of 1836. It proves, beyond 
reasonable question, that the country, the great body of 
the people, is yet sound on this subject. It was generally 
believed in this city, (certainly by us,) at the opening of 
the session, that the scenes of last winter were to be en- 
acted over again—that we were to be edified with the 

spectacle of a Legislature virtually resolving that it pos- 

sessed no powers which could be exerted for the common 
benefit of the whole people, except in the negative way 
of preventing and punishing crimes—that the authorizing 
of adozen men to do in company what the resources of 
any one are inadequate to accomplish, though it might add 
ten to fifty per cent to the value of every thing affected by 
it—labor as well as property—and give lucrative employ- 
ment and comfortable support to hundreds, would still be 
regarded as an odious and blighting monopoly, dangerous, 
oppressive, and only existing at the expense of the rights 
and interests of the community. We rejoice to see that 
this monstrous delusion, or something worse, is no longer 
suffered to paralyze the energies and fetter the enterprise 
of New-York—that henceforth the considerations of right 
reason and sound policy which had hitherto governed our 
councils will exercise their natural and just influence 
over the course of our State legislation. After a zealous 
and universal discussion of the several topics connected 
with Banks, Incorporations, Mor.opolies, &c. &c. for the 
last two years, we find at least seven-eighths of the direct 
representatives of the people unequivocally favorable to 




















Banks, while the meagre minority is dwindled down to 
something less than half a dozen on questions involving 
simply the propriety of passing acts of incorporation. 
Bat, the insane fury which once threatened to work se- 
rious detriment to the best interests of the community 
having exhausted itself, it is now time that the friends of 
the existing order of things should take every precaution 
againsta recurrence of the storm. ‘I'he ark of our pros- 
perity must be lightened. of every thing non-essential to 
the beneficent purposes which it subserves. Every thing 
which gives countenance to the outcry of ‘ Monopoly’ 
must be promptly abolished. The Restraining Law must 
be repealed, and every pursuit connected with Banking 
left open and free to the whole community, except the 
power of issuing notes to be circulated as money. But 
our remarks are tending to a wide field, and one which, 


for want of time, we must forbear to occupy at present. 


Connecticut.—The Legislature of this State on Thurs- 
day last proceeded to the election of a U. 8. Senator to take 
the place of Hon. Gideon Tomlinson, whose term expires 
with the present Congress, (viz. on the 4th of March, 1837.) 
Perry Smith, Esq. a member of the House from New-Mil- 
ford, was eleeted on the second ballot, as follows : 









FIRST BALLOT. SECOND BALLOT. 
Whole No. of votes....... 200) Whole No. of votes given, .200 
Necessary to a choice,.. ..W1| Necessary to a choice,.. ..101 

Perry Smith, Adm...... 9 Perry Smith,........... 101 
Samuel Ingham,“....... 25) Samuel Ingham,........ » 
A. T. Judsun,***....02. 7 1. Judeon,.........+ 7 
W. W. Ellsworth,Whig, 65) Wim. W. Ellsworth,.... 68 
Gideon Tomlinson,.“... 3) Gideon ‘Tomlihson,..... 1 
R. M. Sherman,....“... 1] Blamk,...cccocccccccces 1 


inteikinsdssscaids 1 

Hon. Perry Smith having a majority. of the whole was 
thereby elected, and a resolution was read appointing him ac- 
cordingly. ‘I'he Yeas and Nays being demanded thereon by 
nearly two-fifths of the Members were taken, and stood— 
Yeas 125; Nays 73. So the resolution prevailed. 


Hon. Nathaniel Pitcher—elected Lieutenant Governor 
of this State in 1826, and thence becoming Acting Gov- 
ernor from the decease of Gov, Clinton in Feb. 1827, up 
to the Ist January, 1829—died at Sandy Hill on Wedues- 
day of last week, in the 59th yearofhisage. Gov. Pitch- 
er had filled many responsible stations with credit and 
ability, and was a member of the Twenty-Second Con- 
gress. Amiable and generous in character, firm in integ- 
rity, and spotless in life, his death is deeply and widely 
lamented. 

Hon. John Pope has been nominated by a County Con- 
vention in Kentucky to run as the Van Buren and John- 
son candidate for. Lieut. Governor, in place of Hon. Eli- 
jah Hise, declined. (We don’t believe Mr. Pope will run, 
if he be indeed politically on that side of the fence, where 
he was not last fall. He will deem the chance for the Lieu- 
tenancy not the thing for a man of his acknowledged abili- 
ties and political distinction.)—P. S. Mr. Hise has been 
prevailed on to withdraw his declension and stand a poll. 

Hon. Richard Rush has addressed a letter to a Commit- 
tee appointed by a public meeting in Smithfield, Bradford 
Co. Pa. on the exciting Bank question. He contends for 
a repeal of the present U. S. Bank Charter by the next 
Pennsylvania Legislature—provided the opponents of the 
Bank have a majority there. 

Ex-President Madison lies dangerously ill and is hardly 
*xpected to survive. Dr. Dunglisson of Philadelphia has 
gone to his seat (Montpelier, Va.) to attend him. 

Dr. Burden, Peunsylvania State Senator from Philadel- 
phia Co. has been presented with a splendid pair of silver 
pitchers by a portion of his constituents who approve of 
his course on the question of re-chartering the U. 8S. Bank. 
Probably the support of Dr. B. was more essential to the 
measure than that of any other individual. 

Elias Combs, Esq. (* Native American’) was elected 
Alderman of the Fourth Ward, Brooklyn, on Friday of 
last week, over Mr. Moser, (‘ Democratie.’) Vote: 
Combs 280; Moser 267. The election was & special one, 
rendered necessary by a tie at the regular trial. 

Hon. Aaron Vanderpoel, M. C. from Columbia Co. has 
written a letter in reply to an inquiry from Hon. Zadock 
Casey, of Ilinois, certifying that Mr, Van Buren is not 











a Roman Catholic. We could not have supposed this 
necessary. 

“ The Louisville City Gazette” is a new daily and tri- 
weekly journal, at the Commercial Metropolis of Ken- 
teky, by J. J. & J. B. Marehall—being the third daily 
paper now issued in that city. Politically, it supports 
Harrison and Granger. 








Arrivals and Departures.—Among the passengers in the 
packet ship Philadelphia, arrived at this port on Friday of 
last week, from London, were Hon, Wituiam Wrixins, 
of Pennsylvania, our late Ambassador at the Court of St. 
Petersburgh ; James Brooxs, Esq. of Maine, author of the 
highly popular Letters from Europe now being publizh- 
ed in our paper as well as many others; Dr. Vaventine 
Morr and family, of this city; Rev. Wm. H. De Lancey, 
of Philadelphia, &c. &c. 

Hon. Axprew Stevenson of Virginia, our new Am 
bassador to the Court.of St. James, has just taken his de- 
parture in the splendid new packet Montreal for London, 
having declined the tender of a National vessel. We 
learn with high satisfaction that Turopore 8. Far, Esq. 
of the Mirror, is attached to the Legation, and sails with 
the new Plenipotentiary. Mr. Fay proposes to visit 
Greece, Palestine, Constantinople, &c. &e. prior to his 
return to this country, accompanied throughout by his 
lady. We rejoice that he finds in travel a salutary influ- 
ence on his hitherto delicate constitution, most heartily 
wish him all pleasure and profit in the course which he 
has marked out for himself, and hope in due time to wel- 
come him again to his native land, improved in physical 
as well as intellectual strength, and justly heir to a wider 
and maturer fame. 





The Treaty with the Cherokees for the purchase of their 
entire territory East of the Mississippi has been ratified 
by a bare constitutional majority of the Senate: Yeas 31, 
Nays 15—two-thirds being required to ratify a treaty.— 
The Cherokees are to receive of our Government the very 
liberal sum of Five Millions of Dollars for their lands.— 
The opposition, we understand, was based mainly on the 
assumption that the majority of the tribe had not concur- 
red in framing this Treaty, and were averse to many of 
its provisions—that the Chiefs who did agree to the Trea- 
ty are not the true head men of the nation. We presume, 
however, that no serious opposition will be made to tho 
contemplated removal. 


“ Du Buque Visiter.”—We have perused with much inte- 
rest the first number of a fair weekly journal thus entitled, 
issued from ‘* Du Buque (Lead Mines,) WisconsinTerritory,” 
on the 11th ult. being twenty-one days on its passage to New 
York. Terms $3 a4 perannum. If any one wishes toknow 
where Du Bugue is, we can tell him that it is not far from 
Galena, Ill. across the river Mississippi, and likely to prove 
a rival to the great metropolis of lead. ‘The Visiter is full 
of information respectiag new lead mines, new villages, &c. 
The public are informed that mechanics, cattle, and ladies 
are earnestly wanted in that county—the latter most espe- 
cially. We clip-the following paragraphs as illustrative of 
Men and Manners in the Far West : 

“ The new and splendid steamboat, Missouri Fulton, ar- 
rived at this port on Friday last, with 225 passengers on 
board, and 250 tons of freight! After leaving @ part of he 
freight and passengers, she departed for St. Peters, 400 miles 
above. ‘lhe Missouri Fulton made her last trip from Galena 
to St. Louis, in 35 hours ! being the quickest trip ever made 
between those ports.” _ 

“The question is frequently propounded by our Eastern 
brethren, ‘ Where is the Far West?” We answer, it is now 
a little further than Du Buque ; where it will be next year, 
no one can tell.” _— 

“‘ Another Minister of the Gospel is needed among us—one 
who can reason, preach. and sing ; and enforce the fourth 
commandment. _* The harvest truly is plenteous, but the 
laborers are few.’” _ 

‘‘ There is a custom in the ie States that is 
very unjust and even cruel. We allude to the imprudent, 
the indiscreet, and the unequal conduct of parents sending 
their sons to the ‘ Far West’ and keeping their daughters to 
pine in ‘ single blessedness’ at home. if such an unnatural 
course should continue a few years, their jon must 
consist of old maids. Ladies! remonstrate against such 
vexatious conduct, and journey towards Du Buque, where 
we have twenty-five elors to one young lady! and we 
(i, ¢. ourself,) will take one * for better for worse,’ " 
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The Surplus Revenue.—The reader will find in our Con- 
gressional record the appointment of a highly influential 
Committee of Senators to consider and report on the several 
propositions for the disposal of the Surplus Revenue. The 
National Intelligencer gives the following account of the ac- 
tion of that Committee : ‘ 


We learn that the deliberations of the Commitiee have 
resulted in the adoption, substantially, uf the plan proposed 
by Mt. Webster on Tuesday, in his amendment for the dis- 
position of the surplus money of the Government, which 
amendment was as follows : 

“ And be it further enacted, That the money which shall be 
in the ‘f'reasury of the United States on the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1837, reserving —— millions, shall be divided among the 
several States in portion to their respective amounts of 
population, as ascertained by the last census, and according 
to the provision of the second section of the first article of the 
Constitution ; and the Secretary of the ‘Treasury shall pay the 
same to such persons as the several States may authorize to 
receive it, in the following proportions, and at the following 
times, viz. one half on the first day of April, 1837, one quarter 
part on the first day ef July, 1837, and the remaining quarter 
on the first day of October, 1837; and all States which shall 
receive their several proportions according to the provisions 
of this act, shall be taken and understood thereby to pledge 
the public faith of such States to repay the same, or any part 
thereof, to the United States, whenever Congress shall require 
the same to he repaid by any act or acts which shall require 
such payment, ratably, and in equal proportion, from all the 
States which had received the same.” 


The Public Money.—The Secretary of the Treasury re- 
ports to the Senate that the amount of public money in the 
deposite banks on (or nearest to) the Ist of May, was $38, 
496,755 

We extract from the report of the Secretary the follow- 
ing recapitulation of the condition of the thirty-six deposite 
banks on the first of May : 


Liabilities. 
Capital, adeooese Re Te $44,724,210 85 
Treasury of the U.S......cceccececeeeeeeees 35,520,333 28 
PE os tccedesdccbodscccccseteeces 2,976,427 O1 
Due to MMe vcccce edhe Hb 068bs0s 000s0seese 16,975,570 57 
Contingent Pund,.......eceeceeeeeeeeeereece 1,160,736 43 
Profit and loss,.........++ ibenmaneniainee 1,578,377 78 
Cismulation,..ccciccccccccccccscccccccces --- 29,182,068 18 
Private Deposites,. ........+eeeee0s cogeneee 16,721,924 46 
Other Liabilities,.......cccccsseecoceece cece 7103775 99 


$108,943,419 Jo 
Means to meet Liabilities. 


Loans and Discounts,........++ stetedevvess $70,164,283 50 
Domestic Exchange,. ........s0seeeeeeeees 35,704,231 43 
Real Estate,.....cccccccccccccccccsccccccce 2,396,120 46 
Due from Banks ..........cccccccccccccees 17,188,756 26 
Notes of other Banks,..........0+eeeeeeeee - 13,000,421 07 
Specie,. .....ccecececccscccccecccccsenecees 10,202,245 803 
Foreign Exchange,........+-+e+++eeeeeeees . 134,483 48 
Expenses... 2... -eeececccececeeeeeceeeeees 343,034 52 
Other Investinents,.........eeee cece cece eeee 9,749,843 83 


$158,943,419 30} 

General Post-Office.—The bill now before Congress for 
the re-organization of the Post-Ottice ae some 
important alterations ; among them are the following, re- 
aaien postages: For every single letter, not exceeding 
fifty miles, five cents; over fifty and not exceeding one 
hundred miles, ten cents; over one hundred and not ex- 
cveding two hundred miles, fifteen cents; over two hun- 
dred and not exceeding four handred miles, twenty cents; 
over four hundred and not exceeding eight hundred miles, 
twenty-five cents ; over eight hundred miles, thirty cents: 
donble these rates fur two pieces, and so on—provided 
that all letters and packets of one ounce or more shall be 
charged as single for every quarter of an ounce. 

‘The Post-Master General shall have power to establish 
an express wail, in addition to the ordinary mail, on any 
of the post-routes of the United States, for the purpose of 
conveying slips from newspapers, in lieu of exchange 
newspapers, or letters other than such as contain money, 
not exceeding half an ounce in weight, marked ‘ express 
muil,” and public despatches; and shall be authorized to 
charge all letters and packets carried by express mail 
with triple the rates of postage, to which letters and pack- 
ets not free may be by law subject when carried by the 
ordinary mails. 


RECEIPTS FROM PUBLIC LANDS. 





Iu Jan. 1835. In Jan, 1836, 
Ge os dh ss coccécvcces covccceee $42,801...... $111,145 
Bdlate. 9.00. 9.050000 000 Kecescccsoes 160,893...... 531,264 
BURGE. 0.000 codeccccce eo cceccecce Mel Piocccee SOeT 
Missouri... .........+- A AERA EE: 126,585 
Mississippi ,.........00.eeeeee oc 188,090. . 000 426,231 
Alabama ..... idbsd ooo boeevcied 367 ,263...... 257,669 
Louisiana... 6....cccceeccsesceees 10,248...... 79,169 


Michigan, .....-++cceneeeceeeeees 43,072. 06404 290,749 

Should the sales of Public Lands, during the rest of the 
year, bear the same proportion to other years, as is indica- 
ted by the sales tn the month of January, the revenue from 
the sales of Public Lands alone, dnring the present year, 
will exceed twenty-seven millions of dollars. 





The Great Match Race between the North and the South, 
over the Union course, Long Island, came off on Tuesday af- 
ternoon, and was attended by some fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand anxious spectators. The terms of the match were 
$5,000 a side, with an unrestricted liberty of selection— 
neither party compelled to name their horse until brought to 
the starting-post. Ji was universally known, however, that 
the North would run Post Boy esteemed the best horse in the 
Union ; while the South fluctuated between Col. Johnson’s 
Tronette, and John Bascomb, the winner in the late great 
Southern match against Argyle. Bascomb was finally se- 
lected. The high reputation of Post Boy, in connexion with 
the uncertainty which appeared to hang over the movements 
of the adverse party, had induced a very gencral and sanguine 
confidence in his success, which was evinced in giving heavy 
odds in his favor in all our Northern cities—in some cases, 
az high as three to one. ‘This disparity, however, had sen- 
sibly diminished from the time the Southern sportsmen and 
Southern horses made their appearance in this quarter—the 
former quietly taking the large odds offered them with an air 
of business, and the latter looking as though they had not 
come such a distance on purpose to be beaten. ‘The betting 
beforehand as well as on the turf was unusually heavy. 


For the particulars of the race itself we choose to be in- 
debted to the Courier & Enquirer, whose Editor was doubt- 
less an eye-witness : 

“At a few minutes before two o’clock the bugle sounded 
a call forthe competitors, and the steeds were brought to 
starting-post. ‘Ihey buth appeared to be in perfect condi- 
tion. John Bascomb is a bright chesnut, and Post Boy a 
dark bay. On the tap of the drum they started ina beauti- 
ful style, and ata rattling pace, Post Boy taking the inner 
track. At the end of the first half mile Bascomb took the 
lead and kept it during the whole heat, coming in at least 
fifty yards ahead of his antagonist. Neither of the horses 
appeared the least distressed. ‘The backers of Post Boy 
still retained their confidence in cheir favorite, and offered 
trifling odds that he would win the succeeding heat.— 
Their opponents were not backward in accepting their offers, 
and bets to a considerable amount were again made on the 
event. 

“The time of running the first heat was seven minutes, 
forty-nine seconds, in the following proportions :— 


Miles. Minutes. Seconds, 
Dat. cccccccccce eccccccoce coceces BZ. ccccccee 2 
as Reeserensacsenceedeees REELS 56 
ES eee Bwuineed 54 
Dis ob occ cberecedecectces sucess er ef 

7 49 


“At the end of thirty minutes, the horses were again sum- 
moned by the bugle to the starting-post. Bascomb made 
a false start and ran nearly a quarter of a mile before he 
was stopped, and being again placed, at the usual signal 
both started in beautiful style, Bascomb taking the inner 
track and leading. Never on any occasion, was a more bean- 
tiful race than this seen. ‘Throughout the whole four miles 
the horses were close on each other. Occasionally Bascomb 
would increase his speed and leave his rival a few lengths 
behind, but by a free application of the whip and spur, Post 
Boy was urged to his former position, and although repeat- 
ed attempts were made to push him ahead of Bascomb, they 
were always defeated by the consummate skill of the latter’s 
rider. 

“The last mile was gloriously contested. Bascomb still 
continued the even, easy, fox-like pace with which he set out, 
and Post Boy close at his side straining every nerve to out- 
strip his adversary, but in vain; they reached the winning 
post almost neck and neck, but Bascomb still being ahead, 
was declared the winner. 

“« The period in which this heat was ran was seven min- 
utes, fifty-one and a haif seconds, and the time of doing each 
heat was as follows : 


Miles, ‘ Minutes. Seconds 
Bvrccccceccvescccevepccesecece Bevrcccccceed 00 
| a er rer ree | 
A Ee ror Beceesscere 
Gis cciewse cdbesevins tert ng ceed Resvdiencan ee 

7 dif 


“The age of the horses is rising five years, both are 
beautifully formed, but Post Boy appears most powerful.— 
Bascomb was rode by Willis, the groom of Col. Johuson ; 
and Post Boy by Kirkpatrick, of great celebrity on the 
Northern courses. It is generally admitted that a more 
beautiful race was never run on the Union Course, and every 
body, except the losers, and they bore their reverses with 
— philosophy, left the ground perfectly satisfied with the 

ay’s sport.” 

We understand that so great was the rush from the city to 
the Course that the Rail Road cars were utterly unable to 
convey all even of those to whom they had sold tickets—and 
that many of these, bought for three shillings, were resold 








LS 
for as many dollars. The steam ferry-boats (including the 





noble one at the new South Ferry) were inadequate to th 
demands for conveyance. But for this, the attendance wouk 
have have been still more numerous. 

For the benefit of those who take an interest in these mat. 
ters, we may remark that the time made in this race jn not 
quite equal to that in the great contest between Eclipse ang 
Sir Henry. The second heat was then done, if we Thistake 
not, in 7’ 44”—five seconds short of this. There is no mis. | 
take, however, in accounting this very good running. 


Congress.—In Senate, on Thursday of last week a 


pumber of memorials in favor of recognizing the inde. 


pendence of Texas were presented. 


Mr. Davis, from the Committee on Commerce, Teport- 


ed a bill making appropriations for the erettion of light. 


houses, &c. and a bill making appropriations for the pur. : 


chase of land and completion of custam-houses; which 
were respectively read, and ordered to a second re 

Mr. Webster offered a resolution calling for copie of 
all Bank Charters granted by the Territorial Legistatue 
of Florida. He suggested that it might be found neces. 
sary, in the present rage for excessive Bnaking, to passa 
general law restricting the power of Territorial Legish. 
tures to create Banks. 

The Fortification Bill came up on its third reading, anj 
its passage was earnestly deprecated by Mr. Kingof Ge, 
as the beginning of a system of profuse and dangeroy 
expenditure. Messrs. Calhoun and Crittenden also op 
posed it; while its provisions were briefly advocated by 
Messrs. Benton, Walker, Rives, and Webster. The ques 


a 
aes 





tion was then taken, and decided as follows: 


Yeas—Messrs. Benton, Black, Brown, Buchanan, Cub 
bert, Davis, Ewing, of Ul., Goldsborough, Grundy, Hen. 
dricks, Mill, Hubbard, Kent, King, of Alabawa, Lin 
Morris, Naudain, Nicholas, Niles, Porter, Prentiss, Rives, 
Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Shepley, Tallmadge, Tom. 
linson, Walker, Webster, Wright—31. 

Nayvs—Messrs. Calhonn, Crittenden, Ewing, of Ohio, 
= “4 Georgia, Leigh, Mangum, Moore, Preston, 

ute—J. 


So the bill was passed. 

An act in relation to the admission of Arkansas into the 
Union was read a third time, and passed. 

The joint resolution of the Senate, authorizing the Pre- 
sident to issue rations to those citizens who have been 
driven by the Indians from their homes in Alabama, having 
been returned from the House with an amendment by 
adding the words “ or Georgia” — 

Mr. Ewing, of Ohio, moved to amend the resolution by 
inserting after the word “ homes” the words “ provided 
their homes are not in the Indian lands unceded to the 
United States.” 

The motion to amend was not agreed to. 

The resolution and amendment were then laid on the 
table, on motion of Mr. King, of Georgia—Yeas 18, 
Nays 15. Adjourned. 

In the House, the Report and Resolutions of Mr. Pine- 
ney on Abolition came up as unfinished business. A 
scene of admirable disorder ensued, though ‘ order’ ws 
principally the subject of discussion, and the cries 
‘order’ were incessant. The Speaker decided on th 
points of order raised yesterday, that he would first x 
nounce the vote of the House on the first resolution, and 





‘then entertain the question of excusing the members whe 


refused to vote on that resolution. Mr. Whittlesey ap 
pealed, and both he and Mr. Adams attempted to speak, 
but the Cliair declared the point not debatable. The de 
cision of the Chair was sustained; Yeas 138; Nays 76 

The vote of yesterday, on the first resolution, was then 5 
declared to be—yeas 122, nays 9. So'the first resolution | 
reported by the Committee was agreed to, in the following | 
terms : P 

“« Resolecd, That Congress possesses no constitutional 
authority to interfere, in any way, with the institution of sla- 
very in any of the States of this Confederacy.” ; 

The second resolution wus then read as follows: 

“ Resolved, That Congress ought not to interfere, in any 
way, with slavery in the District of Columbia.” 

The question being taken on this resolution, was decided 
in the affirmative: Yeas 132, nays 45. 

So the second resolution wae agreed to. 
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” While the above question was being taken, Mr. Adams 
asked to be excused from voting. 

Mr. Granger’s name being called, he rose and said: “I 
decline voting on the second resolution, on the ground 
that it is not in conformity with the instructions to the 
Committee.” [Loud cries of “‘ Order, order.”’} 

The Chair said the gentleman had a right to ask to be 
excused. Mr. Granger. Ido not ask to be excused; I 
dechne voting, on the ground—Here Mr. G. was peremp- 
torily called to order by the Chair. 

The question being next on the third resolution, it was 
read, as follows : 


“ And whereas it is extremely important and desirable that 
the agitation on this subject should be finally arrested, for the 
purpose of restoring tranquillity tothe public mind, your com- 
mittee respectfully recommend the adoption of the following 
additional resolution, viz. 


“ Resolved, That all petitions, memorials, resolutions, pro- 
itions, or papers, relating, in any way, or to any extent 
whatever, to the subject of slavery, or the abolition of slavery, 
shall, without being either printed or referred, be laid upon 
the table, and that ne further action whatever shall be had 
thereon.”’ 


Mr. Phillips rose to a question of order, contending that 
the Committee had no authority to report this resolution. 
The Speaker decided that the Heuse must decide this 
point, as he had no power over the action of a Commit- 
tee. Me. Phillips then moved to lay the resolution on the 
table. Negatived: Yeas 69; Nays 116. 

(The rales had been already suspended to allow the con- 
tinuance of the discussion.) ‘The question recurring on 
he third resolution, Mr. Adams’s name was called. Mr. 
A. rose and protested that it was ‘in direct violation of the 
Constitution of the United States and’—here his voice 
was drowned by cries of “Order, Order,’ and the resolu- 
tion was agreed to: Yeas 117; Nays68. After an in- 
effectual attempt by Gen. Glascock to be heard in justifi. 
cation of his refusal to vote on the first resolution, &c. 
&c. the House passed to the orders of the day. Several 
motions to suspend the rule in favor of particular bills, 
were successively rejected, and the House in Cowmittee 
of the Whole, took up the bill for the re-organization of 
the Post Office Department, which was debated until the 
adjournment. 

On Friday, in Senate, after the transaction of morning 
business, the Expunging Resolution was taken up, and 
Mr. Hill spoke at length in its support. At half past two 
he concluded, and the bill was laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Calhoun, the Senate took up the bill 
to regulate the Deposites of the Public Money—the ques- 
tion being on Mr. Wright’s amendment which requires 
that seven millions shall always be kept in the Treasury, 
which he modified so as to leave the sum in blank, to be 
filled by the Senate. Mr. Wright addressed the Senate at 
length in favor of this proposition. Adjourned. 

In the House, about half the day was spent in attempts 
to correct the journal of yesterday’s proceedings in rala- 
tion to the Abolition Resolutions. Messrs. Adams, Glas- 
cock, Granger, and Lewis, wished the fact stated that they 
had severally declined to vote on one or all of the resolu- 
tions, fur reasons which they asked leave to enter on the 
journal. These requests were generally refused. Mr. 
Adams obtained the correction of the journal so far as to 
procure the insertion of the words he made use of in de- 
cliuing to vote. He subsequently demanded, and, this 
being denied, requested, that the fuct be stated on the 
journal that he had answered to his name. but refused to 
vote. This was refused: Yeas 55; Nays 117. 

The remainder of the day was devoted to the Post 
Office discussion. Adjourned. 

On Saturday, the Senate spent some time in the consi- 
deration of private bills. Mr. Benton reported a bill in 
relation to the admission of Michigan; which was read 
and ordered to a second reading. 

The bill to regulate the deposite of Public Moneys in 
the State Banks was finally taken up; and Mr. Calhoun 
addressed the Senate at large thereupon. Mr. Buchanan 
followed. Mr. Ewing then obtained the floor. —_ Adj. 

In the House, nothing of interest transpired. Private 
bills were the order of the day. A long debate was had on 
the proposition to purchase the Pea Patch Island in the 

Delaware river. No decision. Adjourned. 

On Monday, Mr. Naudain presented to the Senate a 





memorial from 120 citizens of Delaware, praying that the 
Revolutionary Pension of the late Governor Caleb P. 
Bennett be continued to his widow for the remainder of 
her life. Referred. A greatnumber of private bills were 
read a third time and passed. 

The special order, being the Public Deposite bill, came 
up, and was further debated by Messrs. Ewing and Walk- 
er. It was at length laid on the table till to-morrow; and 
the Senate, on motion of Mr. White, went into Executive 
session. Adjourned. 

In the House, a motion to suspend the rule in favor of 
the resolution fixing a day of adjournment was negatived. 

Mr. Craig made a similar motion in behalf of the bill 
regulating the Public Deposites in the local Banks. Mr. 
Owens demanded the Yeas and Nays. Mr. Patton de- 
clined voting, asked to be excused, and insisted on an im- 
mediate vote of the House on his application. The Speak- 
er decided that the business pending should first be con- 
cluded, and then the question of excusing be entertained. 
Mr. Patton appealed from this decision. Mr. Lane moved 
to lay the appeal on the table, and the Yeas and Nays were 
ordered on this motion. Mr. Jenifer refused to vote, and 
the Chair decided as before. Mr. Wise appealed; and a 
long discussion ensued between Messrs. Wise, Williams 
of Ky. Speight, Bell, Spangler, Adams and Boon—the last 
of whom moved the Previous Question; which was se- 
conded: Yeas 75, Nays 46. The main question—“ Shall 
the decision of the Chair stand ?’”’—was likewise carried : 
Yeas 108, Nays 61. ‘The Chair then decided that the mo- 
tion to lay the first appeal on the table had prevailed :— 
Ayes 98, Noes 91. Adjourned. 

On ‘Tuesday, Mr. King of Ala. presented to the Senate 
a memorial from the mail-contractors on the great South- 
ern route, going to shew that, in consequence of the In- 
dian war, the larger part of their property has been de- 
stroyed, and praying Congress to consider whether the 
peculiar circumstances of their case did not justify some 
interposition. 

The bill to reward the captors of the Tripolitan frigate, 
late the U. 8. frigate Philadelphia, (Mrs. Decatur’s bill, 
we believe,) was engrossed for a third reading: Yeas 26 
Nays 10. 

A bill changing the. meeting of Congress to the first 
Monday in Nov , (instead of December,) and. pro- 
viding that the long session shall elose on the second Mon- 
day of May, unless otherwise provided by joint resolution 
of the two Houses, was also engrossed for a third reading. 

The bill to regulate the Public Deposites came up again 
and Mr. Webster spoke fully thereon. It was then, on 
motion of Mr. Calhoun, referred to a Select Committee of 
Nine composed as follows: Messrs. Wright, Calhoun, 
Webster, King of Ala. Buchanan, Shepley, Leigh, Hen- 
dricks, Ewing of Ohio. 

An amendment was laid on the table by Mr. Webster, 
and ordered to be printed. It looks to a division of the 
Surplus Revenue among the States. 

In the House, the Deposite resolution was further de- 
bated and postponed to Wednesday of next week. Seve- 
ral secondary measures were partially discussed to little 
purpose. 

The great Post Office bill came up'in course: and Mr, 
Mann of N. Y. spoke earnestly against an amendment 
which had been adopted in Committee reducing the rates 
of Postage. He pressed an immediate division; aud-main- 
tained that the revenues of the Department could not well 
bear such areduction as would be effected by this amend- 
ment. ‘lhe motion to reject the amendment was lost :— 
Yeas 66, Nays 81. 

The bill was discussed until a late hour, but not gone 
through with. Adjourned. ' 

On Wednesday, the President submitted to the Senate 
communications from B. F. Curry and Samuel Gwin, 
U. S. officers in Alabama, in relation to the charges of 
peculation or misdemeanor preferred against them in the 
sale or purchase of Indian Lands. The whole day was 
consumed in a debate on these papers—in the course of 
which Mr. Walker informed the Senate that Mr. Gwin 
has probably died ere this of the wounds received in his 


duel with Mr. Caldwell. A motion to lay the subject on 
the table was tived—Yeas 15, Nays 30—but no dis- 
position was made of it. Adjourned. 








In the House, a motion to suspend the rales in favor of 
the resolution fixing on a day of adjournment’ was defeat- 
ed: Nays 81, Yeas 84—not two thirds. The rules were 
then suspended to enable Mr. Hunt of N. Y. to make an 
explanation. He stated that a large edition of a pamphlet 
copy of the Report of Mr. Pinckney on Abolition, with 
the accompanying Resolutions, had been published by 
subscription at the ‘ Globe’ office—that it professed to give 
also the Yeas and Nays on the Resolutions; but, on exam- 
ining it, he found that himself and 45 others were there 
set down as voting in the negative on the pruposition that 
“Congress has no power over Slavery in the several 
States of the Union,” while the fact was directly the re- 
verse in relation to himself, and in truth only mine votes 
were given against the resolution. 

Attempts were made to suspend still further and allow 
others to remark,—particularly Messrs. Underwood of Ky. 
Claiborne of Miss. and Patton of Va. but no vote of two- 
thirds could be obtaincd. (Yeas 98; Nays 82.) So the 
House passed to the order of the day. The Post Office Bill 
accordingly came up—the immediate question being on the 
section increasing the salaries of the officers of the Depart- 
ment, which, after some modification, was carried. Some 
other amendments were adopted. The Previous Question 
was finally demanded and carried, and the bill ordered to a 
third reading. Adjourned. 

INDIA N HOSTILLTIES, 

Extract of a Letter, dated CoLumBus, Ga. 24th May, 1886, 

Times here respecting the Indians‘are much the same 
as when I wrote you last; there seems to be a confusion 
among the officers, who is entitled to command, and they 
are wore like crazy men than warriors. 

Gen. Low will not allow oar troops to cross the river 
until we get authority from the Secretary of War. 

Yesterday two men returned that went down on the 
Hyperion to Roanoke; they say, there was not an Indian 
to be seen; the boat went on to Irwinton, to see if there 
was any chance of fighting there, and to protect up some 
of the boats. 

Our Governor will be here to day, when no doubt, the 
ruin will be set on tire if there is any straw to be had. 

There will not be any danger in sending up goods from 
the bay, on account of the Indians. 

The Hyperion had ten guns and three cannonon beard, 
and all charged, expecting an attack—and they might have 
whipped the Indians; but the minute they were fired npon 
they were frightened to death, and run the boat ashore, 
and not an Indian went on board, as a negro boy staid on 
board, and was not touched. 

_ The Georgian got off safe, but was fired into. Roanoke 
is burnt to a certainty, and the Indians did not stay on this 
side two hours afler they burnt it. 





APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA, May 19. 

We are all in commotion here about Indians. We had 
a draft a few days since to go to the Seminole war, and the 
Creeks about Columbus are killing all in their reach. The 
steamboat Georgian came down day before yesterday with 
a number of bullet-holes in her—some through both sides 
the pilot house; the boat lay at Roanoke, (abdut 40 miles 
from Columbus,) and about one o'clock at night was started 
by the Indians making an attack on the town. It is sup- 
posed that they myrdered the citizens and burnt the town, 
but we are yet in the dark, as no boat has come down since. 
We have a guard out every night. 


From tue Wirntacoocner.—Colonel Wood arrived on 
Wednesday last from Tallahassee. We learn from him that, 
before he left Tallahassee, three individuals had arrived there 
from Capt. Holloman’s command, on the Withlacoochee 
‘The accounts they bring from those brave fellows, desert od 
by our commanders-in-chief in the very heart of the enenry’s 
country, are well calculated to arouse the feelings of every 
patriot. It seems they were ordered to this Block House on 
the 5th April, and they have subsisted ever since merely up on 
corn and water! The Indians have given them very little 
respite ; pressing upon them in vast nnmbers. On one ¢ c- 
casion, they were attacked on all sides by not less than one 
thousand Indians—Capt. Holloman’s men returned their fi e, 
with tremendous effect—they pressed upon the Block Hou se 
in such dense masses, that every shot took effect. Afi er 
this contest, which terminated so fatally to the Indians, they 
failed to show themsalves for several days. It was during 
this respite, that Holloman uudertook to stre his d e- 
fences between the Block House and the river. But whil st 
engaged in this duty, he was shot down by the Indians ; thie 
balance of the party secured their retreat to the houne. 

The fact showed the besieged that, though the Indian s 
had learned the folly of endeavoring to shoot them throug h 
their defences, yet they continued to be strictly observed.- — 
After the death of Captain Helloman, the command of ) e 
company devolved upon Liewt.——\ who is determ d, 
at all hazards, to maintain his position until relieved: 
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FROM TEXAS. 

A letter from John J. Linn, dated at:Galveston Bay, the 
28th of April, says, ‘Santa Ana offers to acknowledge our 
independence, and let our western ‘fimit be the Rio 
Grande. This I had from his own mouth, in a conversa- 
tion I had with him. He is rather uneasy in his present 
situation. and will make any promise to get off; but we 
shall hold him fast until we have ourselves secure. And 
we intend to give another knock in the head to another 
division iu a day or two, and you may look for another 
victory as prond as this one, as we have more men, for in 
the defeat of Santa Ana’s division we had bat 780 men in 
the engagement ; but such a butchery I do not want to 
see again. Ourriflemen charged on the artillery and kill- 
ed every man that was serving at the cannon; we took 
several mule-loads of money, and a great quantity of goods, 
baggage, &c.” 

A letter from David G. Burnet, President of Texas, da- 
ted at Galveston the 29th, states that about thirty Mexican 
officers were killed on the field. 

The Mobile Mercantile Advertiser of the 13th gives the 
following particulars of Santa Ana’s defeat, furnished by 
Mr. Joseph Andrews, who was in the engagement: they 
are corroborated by the statements of several others who 
were also in the action: 


On the 21st of April, the Texians under Houston, 600 
strong, had manceuvered so as to get above, within some 
two miles, and in sight of the Mexicans under Santa Ana, 
who were 1,270 strong, and near down to the fork of the 
two rivers, the Brazos and the Sabine. Heuston, having 
the enemy thus snugly hemmed in, had his little army 
drawn up for the purpose of addressing it in person.— 
“Soldiers!” said he, “‘ there is the enemy—do you want 
to fight?”’ ‘“ Yes!” wes the universal shont. ‘ Well, 
then,” said he, “let us eat our dinner, and then I will lead 
yon into the battle!” 


They obeyed the order to eat, and immediately there- 
after, about 4 o’clock, P. M. were marched to the attack. 
‘They bore down upon the Mexicans at the top of their 
speed, reserving their fire until near enough to have ev- 
ery shot tell. A hot contest was kept up for about twenty 
minutes, when the Mexicans began to break and retreat 
in great disurder and confusion. ‘I'he ‘Texians carried all 
before them. Although they had bat about half the num- 
ber of the Mexicans, and but two pieces of cannon of four 
pound each, while the enemy had a six and a nine pound- 
er; yet in fifteen minutes after the engagement commen- 
ced, many of the Mexicans called loudly for quarter. 

After the rout of the Mexicans, Honsten’s men contin- 
ued to follow up and pour in upon them for about two 
hours. Upwards of six handred and fifty Mexicans were 
killed, ond about six hundred taken prisoners. There 
were six or seven Texians killed, and about twenty wound- 
ed. Generals Cos and Almonte were among the prison- 
ers first taken. ‘The former was pale and greatly agitated ; 
but the latter displayed, as he had done oem | the fight, 
great cooluessand courage. 

Santa Ana fled among the earliest who retreated. He 
was seen by two buys—one about 15, and the other about 
17 years of age—to go into a thicket of wood. ‘They kept 
watch of the place during the night, and the next morn- 
ing a man came out dressed like a common Mexican sol- 
dier. Not suspecting him to be Santa Ana, they took him 

risoner. He offered no resistance, but desired to be ta- 

en to Gen. Houston. He was condneted to that officer, 
when he made himself known us Santa Ana, asked the re- 
spect due officers of rank, and made the offers for his lib- 
erty which have been published. ‘Santa Ana, Mr. An- 
drews says, is apparently about 45 years of age, of rather 
small stature, dark complexion, black hair, bright black 
eyes, and altogether a good-looking man. 

When questioned as to the murder of Cols. Fanning 
and Ward and the men under their command, he stated 
that, in the battle the evening previous to their surrender, 
about 1,000 of the Mexicans were killed, while not more 
than 20 ‘Texians had fullen—that the ‘T'exians had exhanst- 
ed their ammunition and were without water—that they 
surrendered upon the terms of capitulation since publish- 
ed, but that he had been induced to violate those terms for 
two reasons—first, because, the day after the surrender of 
Col. Ward and those under his command, the number of 
prisoners became so great in consequence that he had not 
provisions sufficient for them and his own army; and, se- 
condly, he had not men enough to keep them secarely.—/ 
Consequently, Col. Ward and almost all his soldiers were 
shot with Col. Fanning. 


Being questioned respecting the fight near the Mission, 
between the Mexicans and Col. Ward’s company, he sta- 
ted that about 400 of the Mexicans were killed, but that 
Col. Ward and his men were protected by the walls of the 
church in which they had stationed themselves. 





Texas.—The following are copies of letters and documents 
from Houston’s Camp, received yesterday by the steamer 
Levant, from Natchitoches. The orders are copies of trans- 





Jation from the original Spanish, [N, 0, Bulletin. 


oa. 
Santa Ana to Gen. Philasola. 


ARMY OF OPERATIONS, } 
Coast Division under my Command. 


Having yesterday had an unfortunate encounter, | have 
resolved to remain a prisoner of war in the hands of the ene- 
my. After having taken every precaution, I therefore hope 
that your excelleney will cause the division under the com- 
mand of Gen. Parza to countermarch to Bexar, where he 
will wait for orders. Your Excellency will also return vo the 
same place, and order Gen. Viesea with his division to Gau- 
daloupe Victoria.. I have agreed on an armistice with Gen. 
Houston, ad interim, until we can agree upon terms of last- 
ing peace. 

Your Excellency will take such measures as may be ne- 
cessary for the subsistence of the army, which will remain 
under your command. ‘The money that has arrived at 
Matamoras, and the provisions of the place, and those at 
Victoria will be subject to your orders : also 20,000 dollars 
that may be in the ‘l'reasury, are to be taken.from Bexar. 1 
trust that your Excellency will without fail comply with these 
dispositions, advising me of the same by return of couriers, 
as also, if any should oppose its accomplishment. 

God and Liberty, 
Antonio Lorrz pe Santa ANA. 
Camp Jacinto, April 22, 1836, 
[No. 2.] Army of Operations. 

Excellent Sir—Inasmuch as | have ordered your Excellen- 
cy by official note of this day that you cause the troops to re- 
turn to Bexar and Gaudaloupe Victoria, [ charge you to in- 
struct the commandants of the several divisions, not to per- 
mit any damage to be done to the property of the country, ho- 
ping that these dispositions will be punctually complied with. 

God and Liberty, 
Antonio Lopez pr Santa Ana. 

San Jacinto, April 22, 1836, 

[Order No. 2.] Army of Operations. 

Excellent Sir,—You will immediately order the Military 
command at Goliad to put all the prisoners made at Copana, 
at liberty, and send them forthwith to San Felippe de Aus- 
tin, and for which purpose your Excellency will dictate 
such orders as may be conducive to the object. 

God and Liberty, 
Antonio Loprz pe Santa Ana. 
Camp San Jacinto, April 22, 1836. 
WAR DEPARTMENT. 
Heap Quarters, San Jacinto River, } 
April 26th, 1236. 

All the troops on their march from the east, will report at 
Head Quarters as early as possible, marching by way of 
Harrisburg for the present—but all turn out. The enemy 
have been badly deteated, and are retreating precipitately for 
the purpose of concentrating. 

One bold push now will drive them entirely out of the 
country, and secure Liberty, Independence, aud Peace to 
Texas. Let all turn out. Our standard is a victorious one, 
and waves beautifully under a beneficent Providence. 

Tuomas J. Rusu, Secretary at War. 
Copy of a letter from Gen. Samuel Houston. 
San Jacinto, April 26. 1836. 

Tell our friends all the news, and that we have beaten the 
enemy, killed 630, and 470 taken prisoners. Gen. Santa Ana 
and Cos are taken, and three Generals slain ; vast amoant of 
property taken, and about 1500 stand of arms, many swords, 
and one nine pound brass cannon. ‘Tell them to come on, and 
lut the people plant corn. Samvre Houston, 

Commander-in-Chief. 





FROM EUROPE, 

The arrivals from the ports of England and France since 
our last was put to press have been almost innumerable. 
The latest are the Carroll of Carrollton, Capt. Bird, from 
Liverpool on the 3d alt. and the Charlemagne, Capt. Rich- 
ardson, from Havre on the 8th, bringing Paris dates to the 
7th and London to the 5th. ‘The intelligence, though much 
later than by our former advices, possesses little interest. 
We give a few items: 


The war in Spain proceeds languidly, and with little 
profit to either party. M. Mendizabal is strengthening 
himself as the head of the Queen’s Ministry.—The British 
Ministry have promised to bring in a measure to Parlia- 
ment for the relief of Ireland from her heavy load of pan- 
perism, misery, famine and wretchedness.—The French 
Chambers have concluded a revision of their Tariff. They 
adhere rigidly to the principle and system of protecting 
National industry-—Stocks are languid and money scarce 
both at London and Paris.—Louis Phillippe, on a recent 
occasion, boasted very emphatically of the tranquil state of 
France at this moment. 

PortuGat.—Extract of a private letter from Lisbon, da- 
ted April 20: “‘ The new Ministry is finally settled, and it 
is said that the Prince of Portugal was no stranger to its 
composition. The following is the list of the new mem- 
bers of the Cabinet: War, the Duke of Terceira, Presi- 
dent of the Council; Foreign Affairs, the Count de Villa 
Real ; Marine, Gonzales de Miranda; Finance, Da Silvie 








Carvalho; Interior, Jose Freire; Justice, Antonio de 
Aguair; the Duke de Palmella, though without an 
folio, is specially charged with every part of the Adena 
tration which has any relation to treaties with foreign pow. 
ers. It appears that the members of the late Cabinet Offer. 
ed yesterday morning to retain their places, if Prince Fer. 
dinand, by a declaration ander his hand, would relieve 
them from all responsibility to the Cortes, who have decj- 
ded not to appoint him Commander-in-Chief of the Arm 

‘The Queen undertook to speak to the Prince on the 
ject, who replied that this dignity had been promised him 
and that he should insist upon it—adding, with animation, 
‘“‘] am not come to Portugal to play a ridiculous part.— 
[ will be commander of the army, or I will take my rm 
parture.” It was after this conference that the Duke de 
‘Terceira was sent for; and we may expect that the new 
Ministry, formed according to the views of the Prince 

will show the same firmness as he.” : 


Marriage inHigh Life.—A private letter states that the ob. 
ject of the French Prince’s visit to Germany is the winning of a 
beautiful woman as wife to the Duke of Orleans. The 
of the Archduke Charles of Austria, is the high prize 
by him in marriage, and it is said that he has full permission 
to pay his court. Should this marriage take place it will ge. 
oure Louis Phillippe on his throne, so far as the good will of 
the monarchs can secure him (the Princess being a cousin 
of the Emperor of Austria) and obtain for him a similar al. 
liance to that which Napoleon only acquired by repeated yic- 
tories after many a hard-fought campaign. 


LATER FROM ENGLAND. 

The packet-ship St. Andrew, Capt. ‘Thompson, arrived 
on Thursday from Liverpool. She has brought us London 
papers of the 6th and Liverpool of the 7th. 

We copy below the only item of interest they contain, 

: ‘ Lonpon, May 6, 

Intelligence was yesterday received from Barcelona to the 
23d ultimo. The letters state that several bands of Car 
lists in the mountainous quarters of Catalonia had been at 
tacked and dispersed by the National Guards. The bands 
commanded by Borges and Llarch were routed about the mid- 
dle of the mouth. Several friars, who accompanied the for- 
mer, were taken in the pursuit, and instantly shot. ‘The Na- 
tional Guards of Copons, being informed that Llarch and his 
followers were passing through a part of the country, march- 
ed in pursuit of them, and harrassed them by repeated at- 
tacks, but the Carlist party succeeded in carrying off a coun- 
tryman who had served as a guide to the Christinos. A mes- 
sage was immediately sent to Llarch to inform him, tbat if 
he shot the prisoner one of his own relations, in custody at 
Copons, would be executed in retaliation. ‘This had the ef- 


fect of producing the release of the countryman, who brought ' 


with him a letter from the Carlist leader. In that letter 
Llarch, who styles himself commander of the first brigade 
of the divisions of ‘Tarragona, threatens to burn the town of 
Copon, and put to death all the inhabitants without distine- 
tion of age or sex, if the National Guard should in future at- 
tack any of his troops while on their excursions in that neigh- 
borhood. In this barbarous manner is the war carried on— 


Letters from persons serving with the corps of the Queen's 
ger- 


troops and National Guards employed on this harassi 
vice speak much of the hardships they endure, of the 
ties they have often fruitlessly to encounter in forced mar 
and above all, of the deficiency of provisions. ‘To be wi 
bread is a constant complaint. On the 7th of April the Cot 
Manufacturers of all descriptions in Catalonia, spinners, 
ers, and printers, had a meeting at Barcelona, and 
ed a representation to the Queen in support of Mendiza 
bal’s Administration. 









The Great Southern Mail, through the Creek Indian ter 
ritory, is entirely stopped. We have no news from that 
quarter since ‘Tuesday last, and it is impossible to say 
when we shall again have any communication with Mont- 
gomery, Mobile, &c. The Indians have taken all the 
stages, attempting to go through, and murdered the dri- 
vers and passengers, as many as fell into their ; 
We think the contractors perlectly justifiable in stopping 
the mail, as it is next to impossible to get even a horseman 
through the Nation. [Columbus (Ga.) Eng. May 20. 


Fatal Rail Road Accident.—On Thursday last, Mr. James 
Wilsor, of Philadelphia, a very worthy and respectable mn, 
was killed on the Norristown Rail Road, by being ¢ 
under one of the cars which fell off the track. 


Pardoned Rioters.—The Governor of Maryland has par- 
doned the persons concerned in the Baltimore riots in Au- 
gust last, and they have been released from prison. The 

altimore papers express the opinion that this act of clem- 
ency will be received with satisfaction by the people of the 
State. 


Alezander Hamilton, so notorious for his villanies in the 
annals of our courts, was killed a short time since at Louis- 
yille, Ky. in a fracas at a faro bank. He was stabbed in the 
neck, by which the jugular vein was severed, and he 
immediately. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Indian” is most decidedly declined. ‘The writer is positively un- 
rudiments of versification. 
that I were some simple flow’ret fair” are cquuptet 
by the view of a Lake” are rendered valueless by the ex- 
of the versification. How cana writer rhyme * waving’ 
tc, and yet desire to face the public? 
ir = the Queen of Night”—will appear. “ Rhymes 
mand” 'The | 
conjecture, by 
d—My light bark is dancing”—(R. T.) will probably ¢ppear. 
= ma ay entre onan neguive *) “ gee a ation” which 
author pecially dep We shall not attempt it. 
continued favors of our friend ‘ Falconer’ are gratefully acknowledged. 
the last Havre packet will be speedily laid befure our readers. 

P. P.) is held under consideration. ie will probably pass. 

iver” (Eu yne) is inadmissible. 
of a Monemaniac” will be continued in our columns as soon 
! have disposed of a press of original matter now on hand, 

“ American Monthly Magazinc.”—The June No. of the Monthly 
reaches us in its accustomed good season, thereby enabling us to en- 
liven our more properly literary columns this week, which might else 
have been, for aught we can discover, of rather more than an average 
dullness—three weeks having elupsed since the reception of the Brit- 
ish Magazines for April or their American compeers for May, and 
their successors, except in this instance, having thus far been looked 
for in vain, Under the circumstances, therefore, we should perhaps 
look with unwonted indulgence, if not admiration, upon the tenor of 
its contents,—but the chilly, cloudy, driazly, sombre, scowling, blue- 
black, horrid weather of the last ten days has been overrulingly unfa- 
vorable to Jaudatory criticism, or any word or work requiring the ex- 
erciea of the Christian graces. 
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“© Hume's Essays.’—The “ Free Enquirer’s Library,” No. XU. com- 
mences the publication of “ Essays and ‘Treatises on Various Subjects, 
by David Hume, Esq. with a Brief Sketch of the Author's Life and 
Writings.” We regard these Essays us the least exceptionable of all 
the heavy artillery of sceptici inently calculated to bewilder 
and mislead the understanding, but not to overthrow the moral prin- 
ciple or minister to the baser passions, We apprehend, however, that 
the same characteristics which render them comparatively a favorite 
with us will prevent their attaining a high popularity with the ‘rank 
and file’ of the class to whose perusal they especially commend them- 
selves. (G. W. & A. J. Matsell, 94 Chatham-st.) 





“ New-York Discussion.” —C. U1. Jackson & Co. 15 Ann-st. continue 
to publish in weekly numbers“ The New-York Discussion between 
Dr. Sleigh in Defence of Divine Revelation, and the Delegates of the 
Tammany Mall Infidels and others in defence of Infidelity—held in 
1235-6.” We earnestly recommend it to the attention of all, whether 
believers or sceptics, who desire au acquaintance with the more obvi- 
ous and popular arguments for and against the truth of Christianity. 
Very little will be found adduced on either side which docs not appeal 
to the most ordinary understandibg ; while the earnestness and ability 
of the disputants, added to their thorough acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, cannot fail to interest and instruct the general reader. 


“ ASeries of Portraits..—Wm. W. Suowden, 116 William-st. has 
just published No. I. of “ A Series of Portraits of Distinguished Per- 
sons, illustrative of American Biography.” ‘The work is issued ina 
neat octavo pamphlet, and contains in this instance the portraits of the 
first and last American Presidents, George Washington and Andrew 
Jackson. The former is not to our liking; but that of Gen. Jackson 
is beautiful and striking. 

Taterary Premiums.—The prize of Tweuty Dollars offered by the 
Editor of the Amsterdam (Montgomery Co.) ‘Intelligencer’ for the 
best Tale has been awarded to “ The Power of Truth,” by Natuan C. 
Brooks, Esq. of Brookville, Md. and the Prize of Ten Dollars for the 
best Poem to one entitled “ Mrs. Hemans,,” by Charles Wadsworth, of 
Litchfield, Conn. (now a student in Union College.) The Poem is 
really worthy of a Premium, even should the sum be more extrava- 
gant than an X bearing the sigu manual of the Emperor Nicholas,—as 
our readers shall see. ‘The editor is encouraged by his success iu this 





“The Cid” aud his adventures form the subject of the opening pa- 
per—a subject allied to the brightest cra of Spanish history not merely, 
but of Spanish poetry. The paper evinces ability and research. 

“A Shark Story” comes next—in six or eight pages of solid metre. 
Perhaps those only who have read jt through have a right to give an 
pinion on its merits. 

“ Deer-Hunting vs. Dear-Hunting” (transplanted to our last page) 
sof quite another sort. To those who have not read it, we would 
terely hint that it is unmistakeably from the pen of Mr. Hoffman him- 
self. 
“Our Forefathers—A Series of Poems”—of which ‘ Bunker-Hill’ 
and‘The Death of Warren,’ form No. Uf. for this month. The idea 
isa good one, but the e ti liocre decidedly. S how, the 
Monthly has not eminentiy pleased us in the matter of poctry since we 
aissed the initials ‘H.’ and ‘ E. F. E.’ from its pages. 

“ Shylock,” in continuation of “ Observations on the Male Characters 
dShakspeare” is very fairly treated, though no striking truth is elicited. 
ly the way, these ‘Observations’ are not from the pen of Ex-Presi- 
éat Adams, as we may have asserted a month since. ‘ Desdemona’ 
ws his only essay in this line, and probably gave the hint for those 

tut have followed. His paper was more abundant both in truth and 

ttror. 
“A Dream of Death”—hut we have spoken generally of the poetry 
the Monthly, and will not stop to particularize. 

“The Life of Sir James Mackintosh” has called forth the most ad- 
nirable paper in the number. It is of the class of essays rather than 
eviews in which the Monthly has ever excelled, and which no change 
Wf editors has operated to depreciate. 

“ The Intemperance of Ancient Literature” and its natural effect on 
the character and morals of those who make that literature a theme of 
indiscriminate and admiring study, are admirably treated. The editor 
labors in a subsequent article to modify the effect of his contributor’s 
expose, but with indifferent success. 

“Fixed Rank and its Effects” are considered (in continuation of 
“Comments on Travel’) ina spirit truly American, and with a common 
tense which should do the writer credit any where. The advocates 
for‘ fixed rank’ in society have here an array of facts and arguments 
Which they will find it easier to disregard than to answer. (G. Dear- 
born, 38 Gold-st. 








a The Knickerbocker for June has reached us, but too late for perusal 

| “of course for comment. The fortune which has befullen one of 

i ts Editors might, however, excuse « more serious delay in its ap- 
Perance. (See matrimonial announcements.) 





b . 

| “Littel’s Museum of Foreign Literature,” etc. for June, completes 

) Vo XXVIE. of that highly valuable selection of choice flowers and 

frats from the wide field of British periodical literature. We perceive 

by the index that the contents of the volume now closed embrace se- 

ions from five several Quarterly Reviews, nine Monthly Magazines, 

Sven weekly journals, six of the Annuals for 1336, &c. &c. The 

Nneum is now published by Mr E. Littell, its projector and editor, 
tal is, we hear, well supported. (New-York: G. & C. Carvill.) 


Terier’s Dramatic Library.—* The Provost of Bruges,” éne of 
th very best of modern tragedies, forms No. 13 of this series, pub- 
{bing in shilling numbers by T. Turner, Philadelphia, and Turner & 
Phber, % Division-st. New-York, 








to offer additional Premiums of ‘I'wenty-five and Fifteen Dol- 
lars, in all other respects like the foregoing, to be awarded in January 
next. The increase in the amount strikes us as judicious and unex- 
ceptionable ;—though the Editor may pertinently defend the primal 
stipulation from sarcasm in the spirit of the logical and discriminating 
Hiberniau, who remarked that the snow fell much deeper in Water- 
town than in Boston, in proportion to the number of inhabitants. 


Astor House.—This thoroughly and characteristically 
New- York establishment was opened for the entertainment 
of sojourners on ‘Tuesday morning ; and we learn that, in 
the course of that day, more than three hundred names 
were entered on its books. -It is doubtless the most ex- 
tensive and commodious hotel in the world, and might be 
made to accommodate one thousand persoas comfortably 
within its spacious circumference. ‘The number of rooms 
exceeds three hundred—all fitted up and furnished in a 
style of unostentatious richness and severe simplicity ; the 
sofas, bureaux, tables, and chairs, from basement to attic, 
being uniformly of a beautiful black walnut, while the 
floors are as regularly overlaid with superior oil-cloth of 
various tasteful patterns. The beds are fitted up with 
equal elegance and regard to neatness and comfort rather 
than display. In short, the whole appearance of the indi- 
vidual apartments is such as to leave the impression that a 
life even of ‘ single blessedness’ under such auspices must 
glide away ‘calm as a summer morning,’ happy as a com- 
bination of all earthly blessings (save one) could be hoped 
to render it. 

The dining and drawing-rooms may be pronounced un- 
equalled. The great dining-room (on Barclay-street) is 
one hundred feet long, forty feet wide, and twenty feet 
high, calculated to accommodate ordinarily two hundred 
and fifty persons; but we presume it would serve twice 
that number. ‘The ladies’ dining-room (on Vesey-street) 
is less spacious, but more elegantly fitted up. The gen- 
tlemen’s drawing-room is on the corner of Broadway and 
Barclay—that of the ladies on the corner of Broadway and 
Vesey, with parlors between them. In short, all the com- 
mon apartments are worthy of the house, except the read 
ing-room, which would be all right were it only twice as 
large asit is. ‘The ‘ office’ (for there is no such vulgarity 
as a ‘ bar-room’) is in excellent keeping with the establish- 
went of which itis the focus. 

Although a tolerable regiment of servants is employed, 
yet the economy of labor has been happily studied in the 
construction and adaptation of the edifice. A steam- 
engine in the basement performs all the labor of raising 
water to the several stories, allowing it to be drawn freely 
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wherever wanted. The engine is also engaged to ‘make 
itself generally useful’ in all culinary operations, in wash- 
ing, supplying the baths, dc. &c. We believe it does not 
yet stipulate any assistance in bed-making, sweeping 
rooms, dusting furniture, attending on guests, &c. &c.; 
but, in the onward march of improvement, we may ex- 
pect all this to follow in good time. 

The Messrs. Boydens have attained a high reputation 
by their management of the Tremont House ; and we are 
sure that whatever of fame or of fortune they may have 
acquired will not be lessened in their new position. Good 
judges aver that the wines with which they opened on 
Monday were of a euperior quality; and it is not their 
fault (nor that of the wines, we dare say,) that we cannot 
join in the commendation. 








The Trial of Richard P. Robinson for the murder of 
Ellen Jewett at a house of ill fame, 41 Thomas-street, on 
the 10th of April last, was opened on Thursday morning 
before the Court of Oyer and Terminer, Judge Edwards 
presiding. Messrs. Wm. M. Price, Hugh Maxwell and 
Ogden Hoffman are associated in the defence. We be- 
lieve Mr. Phenix, District Attorney, alone conducts the 
prosecution. Great difficulty was experienced in empan- 
ueling a jury—only twenty-one of those summoned mak- 
ing their appearance. The Judge fined the defaulters 
$25 each. Seven only of the twenty-one were accepted 
and sworn; and the jury was completed from talesmen. 

After a short recess, the cause was opened by Mr. Phe- 
nix ina lucid and eloquent stat t, and Mrs. Rosina 
‘Townsend called, Her testimony was fuller and more cir- 
cumstantial but substantially the same as before the Coro- 
ner’s inquest and Grand Jury. She swears positively that 
she saw Robinson’s face in entering the house on the fatal 
night—that she saw it again when she carried the cham- 
pagne into Ellen Jewett’s room—and that the person she 
admitted can be no other than the prisoner at the bar.— 
Her cross-examination did not elicit any thing material, 
except with regard to her own bad character. 

Dr. David L. Rogers and Richard Eldridge, a watch- 
man, were also examined on Thursday ; the first with re- 
gard to the person of Ellen Jewett and the cause of her 
death. Ofcourse, he had no hesitation in ascribing the 
latter to the blows received by her. He farther testified 
that the appearances were such as would naturally have 
resulted from blows inflicted with a hatchet; and thet 
death must have instantancously followed the larger one. 

The watchman’s testimony related principally to the 
researches in the yard back of the house, and to the 
hatchet and cloak found there. His examination was con- 
cluded at half past 9, when the Court adjourned. 

The trial is continued this day, (Friday,) and will not 
probably be brought to a termination antil late to-morrow 
(Saturday) night. The result is extremely doubtful. 





The Weather.—Friday, June 3, 12 o'clock, M.—Only the 
twelfth day of our genuine North-Easter, and raining 
with all the earnestness of a summer thunder-shower. 
Cloaks, umbrellas (not parasols) and India rubbers in 
great demand—coal fires delightful. One hundred and 
fifly vessels outward-bound at the Narrows, including the 
packets of the 24th ult.—Faint hopes of a fair Fourth of 
July—that is, if the weather changes. 


Fire.—A fire broke out at 1 o'clock on Saturday after- 
noon in the large building No. 263 and 265 Pearl on the 
corner of Fulton-street. ‘The buildings were occupied— 
No. 265 by A. Lockwood as a watch and jewelry store, 
and by C. J. Folsom as an extensive book and paper ware- 
house—No. 263 by Fullerton & Pickering as a hollow- 
ware establishment, and by John Gills & Co. and 8. M. 
Blake. Fullerton & Pickering had their entire stock de- 
stroyed; Mr. Lockwood was fortunate enough to remove 
his goods without much damage. Mr. Folsom's goods 
were much injured by water. ‘The third and fourth sto- 
ries of both buildings were destroyed, and the bookstore 
of Samuel Wood & Sons (No. 261) somewhat damaged. 

Another.—The two-story wooden building occupied by 
J. Newlan as a porter-house, corner of James and Madi- 
son-streets, was seriously damaged on Saturday night by 
a fire originating in the basement #bout 11 o'clock, 








been wrought.iuto a very considerable ferment during the last 
eight or ten days in consequence pf a misunderstanding, dif- 
‘ference, difficulty, or fracas, originating in the green-room, a 
brief history of which we are now tempted to place on record. 

lt seems that Wednesday of last week had been assigned 
for the benefit of Mrs. Conduit—a very fair stock actress and 
singer in secondary parts at this Theatre,—and that she had 
chosen ‘Guy Mannering’ for the evening’s entertainment. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wood were applied to for their services on this oc- 
casion, but returned no answer. Mrs, Wood’s benefit was 
soon after set down for Tuesday (the evening preceding that 
of Mra. C.) and ‘Guy Mannering’ was the piece selected. Mr. 
Wood did not, of course, know that this play had been already 
taken for representation on the evening following by’ Mrs. C, 
but manifested no disposition to waive bis claim when that 
fact was made known to him. Mrs. Conduit, justly dreading 
such formidable rivalry, was obliged to withdraw her first an- 
nouncement and substitute Masaniello; while the Woods gave 
a Concert at the City Hotel on her night, after playing Guy 
Mannering for Mrs. W. the night previous. Altogether, there 
was certainly ground for the belief that Mrs. Conduit had been 
treated with too little consideration if not with positive harsh- 
ness and injustiee, by her more powerful and distinguished 
eompeers. 

The facts of the case were pretty strongly stated in the 
Courier & Enquirer of ‘“uesday,, and again of Thursday 
morning :. Mr. Wood having demanded of Col. Webb a con- 
tradiction of the former statement, and the latter, on examina- 
tion, having satisfied himself that there was nothing but truth 
to retract on his part. This led to a challenge from Mr. Wood 
to Col. Webb on Thursday; which was declined by the 
Colonel, on the ground that Mr. Wood's profession and stand- 
ing did not authorize him to demand persenal satisfaction. In 
the evening, Mr. Wood was hissed on his appearance on the 
stage, and made attempts to refute, explain, or contradict the 
statements which had obtained curreney to his prejudice, call- 
ing on Mr. Simpson for confirmation of his assertions, with in- 
different success, and being flatly contradicted by Mrs. Con- 
duit. He suffered himself to be guilty of the consummate 
folly of alluding in detail to his difficulties with Col. Webb, 
his challenge, its reception, &c. &c.—leaving the matter much 
worse than he found it. Notwithstanding temporary interrup- 
tions, the play was concluded, and an understanding was gen- 
erally had that a trial of strength, or rather of popularity, was 
to he had en the following evening. 

It will readily be supposed that the Courier of Friday morn- 
ing held any thing but conciliatory language. Anappeul was 
nade to those opposed to the conduct of Wood to come for- 
ward in their strength and hiss him off the stage, and the city 
authorities were cautioned against interfering with any lawful 
though energetic expression of ‘public opinion.’ Both par- 
ties prepared for a show of strength; and the house was close- 
ly packed at an early heur. ‘The performance went off with 
eclat—Mrs. Wood being received with unwonted enthusiasm— 
until Mr. Wood made his appearance ; wnen there commenced 
an uproar of mingled applause and disapprobation, of which 
we despair of giving our distant readers, (for whose sake alone 
we write this,) even a faint idea. After this unprofitable man- 
ifestation of discordant feelings had continued long enough, a 
transparency was exhibited on the stage (for a cannon could 
scarcely have been heard) reading—* Let the friends of Mr. 
Wood remain quiet.” ‘The suggestion was obeyed, but the 
teinpest was never a bit abated. Opinions vary as to the rela- 
tive strength of the two partics ; and it may not become one 
who was not present to decide between them; but the major- 
ity of those present with whom we have conversed assert that 
there was a decided preponderance of the opponents of Wood. 

While business was thus going on, the assemblage outside 
the house who could not be admitted burst ‘open the doors 
and rushed in ex masse, wedging up all the remaining space 
from pit to gallery. Various annoyances were thrown at Mr. 
Wood, althongh Mrs. Wood had refused to leave the stag, 
and stood firmly by his side, but to little purpose. A piece of 
timber of formidable size (a portion of one of the pit scats) 
was among the missiles ineffectually hurled at him; and he 
was at length obliged to quit the stage. A rush was made for 
it by a portion of the audience, (probably those, in the main, 
who had come in ou their own mvotion,) and thenceforth the 
acting was generally of an amateur character. The Mayor, 
High Constable Hays, and any quantity of peace officers were 
soon on the spot; but little could be done except to prevent 
the ingress of more free-comers. Municipal eloquence was at 
a discount, as well as managerial; the sovereign prople resolv- 
ing that they would have “ A dance from Old Hays !” or noth- 
ing from any of the officials. Meanwhile, the calls were loud 
and long for “ Another Benefit fur Mrs. Conduit!” and the 
Manager at length came forward and announced that her Ben- 
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efit should be repeated on Tuesday evening, with the play of 


Guy Mannering, Mrs. C. as Julie—and that Mr. Wood should 
not again appear on that stage. All this was received with 
high satisfaction; the sovereigns refrained from doing any 
serious mischief to the house or scenery, though they would 
not have the performance resumed or any other substituted ; 
and as Old Hays did not seem inclined to favor them with a 
datice, they consented to taper off with the song of “Sons of 
Freedom,” by Mr. Richings—he making it an express stipu- 
lation that they should adjourn sine die as soon as it was fin- 
ished. The song was sung with a heavy chorus, and the au- 
dience immediately dispersed in excellent humor.—So much 
for Friday evening last. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood declined to assist at the Sacred Music 
Society’s Oratorio on Saturday evening on account of these 
proceedings and a faint apprehension of still further distur- 
bances. It was stated that Mrs. Wood was seriously indis- 
posed—mentally, doubtless. 

The friends of Mr. Wood have since invited him to a Pub- 
lic Dinner, which he declined, (on account of his arrange- 
ments for immediately leaving the country,) in an exculpatory 
letter, at once ingenious and forcible. He denies being actu- 
ated by any ill will towards Mrs. Conduit. 

Finally, the Conduit Benefit on ‘l'uesday evening is allowed 
on all hands to have been a bumper. ‘The house was crowd- 
ed, and at once harmonions and enthusiastic. ‘The star of the 
evening was receiver! with rapturous and prolonged applause. 
The whole affair went off admirably ; the sovercigus have en- 
forced full redress for the ill treatment, real or fancied, of their 
impromptu favorite; the lady, we trust, has pocketed a cool 
thousand or so—and adieu to the whole business. 


Bowery.—* Rienzi” continues the nightly attraction of 
crowded houses at this establishment. ‘The stirring incidents 
in the eventful life of the high-souled Tribune, as depicted by 
the master hand of the great novelist, are very fully and faith- 
fully reflected in the scenes of the Drama, and no expense has 
been spared to render it the most gorgeous and imposing in 
point of spectacle of any thing ever exhibited on the Ameri- 
can stage. Of course, the popular sufirage is warmly in its 
favor. It will be repeated on Monday evening for the benefit 
of the talented authoress, when there will doubtless be a 
strong rally of her friends with those of the Bowery and the 
drama. Those who purpose to see ‘ Rienzi’ will hardly find 
a more favorable opportunity. 

Conspiracy Case.—The trial of the Journeymen Tailors, 
indicted fur a conspiracy to regulate the rate of wages, 
and to prevent others from working at lower ratee, by 
contumely, constraint, and intimidation, was brought to a 
close on Monday, in the Court of Oyer and Terminer, 
afier a protracted investigation of some fuur or five days, 
The evidence was conclusive as to the existence of the 





combination charged, and of its resulting in overt acts, 
but the great contest was made on its illegality. Judge 
Edwards charged, under the recent decision of Chief Jus- 
tice Savage, very strongly against the accused, who were 
accordingly found guilty by the jury, but recommended 
to clemency. They have not yet been sentenced.—The 
case was most abiy conducted by Messrs. R. H. Morris, 
and N. B. Blunt for the prosecution, and J. R. Whiting 
and H. M. Western for the defence. 


Dr. Benjamin Harrison, son of Gen. Wm. H. Harrison, 
has not been mutilated and murdered by the Mexicans in 
Texas, as has been repeatedly affirmed. He has passed 
through many dangers, but is now safe with the Texian 





army. 





Manslavghter.—The Cincinnati Whig says that two men 
by the names of ‘Timberlake and Jester, lately had a quarrel 
and fight in the second story of the Tremont House in that | 
city, in the course of which the latter tuinbled the former oat 
of the window on the pavement, a distance of about 18 feet. | 
Jester was taken up entirely speechless, but afterwards re- 
vived, though strong doubts are entertained of his recov- 
ery. Timberlake attempted to escape, but was scon over- 
taken and lodged in gaol. 





Accidental Death.—A son of Mr. James B. Oakley, of 
New-York, who was at a Grammar School in Middletown, 
Conn. died at that place on Friday last, of an injury received 
by a blow from a piece of wood thrown by a school mate in a 
boyish frolic. It is not believed that there was any design 
on the part of the other boy to do any serious harm to the 
unfortunate victun. Young Oaklev was sixteen years old. 


Mr. Thomas T. Williams, a worthy and respectable plan 
ter of Pittsylvania, Va. was murdered a few days since by 











Maryianp.—The Whigs in the Legislature of this State 
have nominated Janes M. Buchanan, Esq. Of Baltimore, as 
Electoral Candidate for President and Vice Presidént of the 
United States, vice Tuomas G. Pratt, Esq. declined, © 


Melancholy Accident.—The Edenton N.C. Gazetie of 
the 24th inst. contains a melancholy instance of those fre. 
quent and frightful accidents which result from the ineay. 
uous use of fire arms. 
Some young ladies were on a visit at the house of Mrs, 
Womack, of Bedford county. Va. It seems that when 
left to themselves, one of the young ladies began to play 
with a gun, sepposing it not loaded. Miss Womtek nay 
to her, “ shoot me,” the lady replied “ I will as you are s» 
bad,” aud taking aim at the girl, pulled the tigger, when 
the gun went off and its contents Jodged in the body of 
the young lady.—The lady who shot Miss W. has not 
since been in her right mind and constautly has fits. jrig 
supposed she will not live. The mother of the y 
lady, who was of sedate and religious habits, had just re. 
tired from the say scene. It must have been awfilt whan 
she was suddenly aroused from her reflections by the re. 
port of a gun aud the shrieks of the company to find that 
the first thing that presented to her view was her loys 
daughter prostrate weltering in blood, and her eyes in. 
movably fixed in death. [ Georgetown Metropolitan, 





Methodist General Conference.—By a letter from a mem. 
ber of the General Conferénce of the Methodist Epi 
Church, now in session in Cincinnati, we learn that.on 
the 24th instant, that body elected to the Office of Bi 

the Rev. Dr. Fisk, of the Wesleyan University, now, in 
Europe, Rev. T. A. Morris, of Cincinnati, and Rev, B. 
Waugh, of New York, 

On the same day, the Rev. Samuel Lucky, D. D, of 
Lima, New York, and Rev. J. A. Collins, of the i 
Conference, were elected edivors of the Christian Advo- 
cate and Journal. 

The Rev. Dr. Bangs is elected Resident Corres i 
Secretary of the Missionary Society of the Methodet Ege 
copal Church, at New York. 

Rev. Thos. Masou, of New York, and Rev. 

Lane, of the Oneida Conference, are elected Book A 
in New York. 








Young Hyson in Ohio.—Mr. John Platt of Marietts, 
Ohio, advertises in a paper of that place that he has suc- 
ceeded in cultivating the genuine ‘lea Plant of China.— 
He has, he says, raised the plant for ten years past at Ma- 
rietta; and, after a series of expensive experiments, bins 
been fully successful in discovering the art of drying and 
manufacturing the leaves into tea of a quality quite equ 

to imported Young Hyson. He offers gratuitously to fur- 
nish fresh seed of the last year’s growth to any gentleman 
desirous of pursuing the cultivation. ; 


AvueGusta, May 2i—at ni 
Battle with the Indians.—The passengers trom the West 
by to-night’s stage reports, that the Indians had attacked Jr- 
winton. They had a hard fight, 40 Whites killed and 100 
to 200 Indians, and oue Indian Chief taken prisoners. The 
account is believed to ve true. ' 


Look Sharp.—We learn from Bicknell’s Reporter that 
the notes of the Commercial Bank of Philadelphia, have 
recently been altered from 5s to 103, 208 and 50s, and are 
in circulation. ‘They can easily be detected by observing 
that none but the notes of the denomination of five dollars 
have fur a vignette Penn’s treaty with the Indians. 


Bank ef the United States.—This institution, by its State 
charter is prohibited from issuing bills of a less denomina- 
tion than ten dollars. ‘The charter has been accepted by a 
general meeting of the Stockholders. 


W. W. Dibble has been appointed Cashier of the N.Y. 
Dry Dock Company, vice William Stebbins, resigned. 


Death by Lightning.—A young lady, Miss Lacely, 
about seventeen, was killed by lightning on Sunday of last 
week, in the neighborhood of Churchtown, Cumberland Co. 
Pennsy|vania. 


Emigrants.—There arrived at the New-York quarantine 
ground during the month of May just past, no less than ff- 
teen thousand cight hundred and twenty-five passengers : of 
whom 2,438 arrived on Thursday. 


== 





1 The publication office of the New-Yorker is removed from No. 
18 to No 127 Nassau-st. (south-east corner of Clinton-Hall.) Subecri- 
hers who have changed their residences and who therefore are not 
reached by this No. of the paper, will ploase remark our new location, 
and call at our present office for a change of direction. Our coumtty 








friends who are ubout to visit the city will also please take a memarsl 
dum of our new head-quarters. 


wise been removed from No. 80 Vesey-st.to the fourth story of the 











one of his slaves. The negro.is in custody. 


new building rear of 29 Aun-st. a few doors eact of Nassaa. 


The Editorial and Printing Rooms of The New-Yorker have like - 
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FAREWELL TO AVON. 
sTANTES WRITTEN AT MIDNIGHT. 

Dear Avon, my home, looking down on a vale, 

By its river of sweet waters, beautiful made, 
Sad music is wandering by on the gale, 

And dim lie the scenes of my childhood in shade. 
Above is the roof that protected my head 

From the tempest without, when an innocent child ; 
Beneath is the same floor that raiig with my tread, 

When beat my young pulses in ecstasy wild. 
Around me are objects that greeted ny sight 
When Hope gave the Future a chaplet of light, 
And memories old, in the recesses deep, 
Of my. over-full bosom, awake from their sleep. 


The desolate moment of ‘parting is near, 

And care on my forehead sits mantled in gloom , 
I feel like some maid bending over the bier 

Whereon lies her chosen one dressed for the tomb. 
When nightly assemble, the Past to call up. 


Thelove-throug of Home, round the wood-lighted hearth, 


My name will be spoken, perchance, and the cup 
Dolor succeed the bright chalice of Mirth. 

I will miss, when the gale of Adversity blows, 

That being who guarded my cradle repose— 

Where Michigan bears his broad breast to the storm, 

In visions her kiss on my cheek will be warm. 


On the morrow I part with my reverend Sire, 
And vacant my place in his hall will be soon; 
Full early the spirit of song on my lyre 
Will sleep, for the chords have been long out of tune. 
The rich, airy dreams of poetical days, 
Like the vapor of morning, have faded away ; 
On thy loveliness, Avon, the stranger will gaze, 
hen moulders thy bard in his grave far away. 
In the sanctified place where my harp was first strung, 
It is meet, it is meet that my last lay be sung; 
Home, where companions and relatives dwell, 
(What ails my hot brow !) fure thee well, fare thee well ! 
Detroit Free Press. Wo. H.C. Hosmer. 
Tue Fis or Atacon.—In times past there wasa certain 
captain-general of Aragon, who was a great gourmand, 
and, consequently, very fond of salmon; of which deli- 
cious edible he was in the habit of receiving a weekly sup- 
ply from the Bay of Biscay. Of course the muleteer who 
brought it passed regularly through Alagon on his way to 
the vice-regal palace in Zaragoza, and the worthy alcalde 
of the village having nothing better to do, had olten held 
converse with the passing muleteer, and made himself ac- 
quainted with his affairs. At length he took it into his 
head that this said salmon, which was so nice a thing in 
the mouth of a captain-general, could not well prove un- 
savory in that of an alcalde. So one day he stopped the 
returning muleteer, and tuld him that he must have some 
of his fish. In vain did the reluctant muleteer protest that 





his excellency would be in despair, and that he would be } 


ruined ; he insisted upon taking some of the best fish, and 
promised to pay for them at the same rate as the vice- 
roy should pay for the remainder. ‘The disconso- 
late muleteer weut his way, aud arrived in due time in 
Zaragoza. Of course. his coming was attended with vast 
excitement. Cooks, scullions, and major-domo, courtiers 
ind parasites, placemen and pretenders to become so, were 
il in a terror of dismay when they heard of the disastrous 
ieficiency. ‘The matter was broken with caution to the in- 
silted potentate, and the muleteer ushered into his pres- 
ence. ‘* How is it, my friend, that thou hast come so scan- 
tily provided ?".—*‘ May it please your excelency, the al- 
calde of Alagon has laid hands upon the best of the fish ; 
he says that he has as nice a tooth as your excellency, and 
that he will pay for those which he has retained whatever 
your excellency shall for the remainder.” 
jor-domo to pay thee a pound of gold for each pound of 
salmon, and go im peace.” ‘Che muleteer did as he was or- 
dered, and received the money with the best grace he 
could, aud of cour:e lost no time in going in search of 
more fish. At Alagon he had an interview with the wor- 
thy alealde, and asked if the fish were not indeed as fit 
food for an alcalde as for a captain-general. ‘The alcalde 
pronounced ita delicious morsel, and professed his inten- 
tion to eat it often. He senthis willing hand in search of 
the pistareens that were to pay for it, and begged to know 
what his excellency had given. ‘A pound of gold fora 
pound of salmon!” was the answer, which broke like 
thunder on the alcalde’s ear; he was a ruined man; he 
hd eaten up his whole substance—house, lands, sheep, 
wules and oxen, atasingle meal. The word salmon was, 
of course, no very pleasant ove in his ears afterward; 
neither is it in those of the natives of Alagon to this day ; 
4ainst whom the proverb is used as a reproach, and the 
words “ As dear as the fish of Alagon,” are now uttered 
there by a stranger under terror of his life. 
Spain Revisited by Lieut. Slidel. 


A Geyttemay or Coror.—A friend informs us that 
richest man in St.."Mhoimas, ove of the principal ports 

of the West Indies, is a negro as black as ebony. He is 
aid to be worth not less than three millions of dollars, and 
has acquired his wealth by trafficking in persons of his own 
color. He has two children, both of whom were early 
‘eut to Hamburgh to be educated, where no pains or ex- 


_ was spared to enlighten both their minds and their 


“ Tell the ma- | 


many accomplishments both of mind and = a com- 
lexidn somewhat freed from its origual , anda 
eart altogether susceptible of the delightful im ions 
of love. ‘To the great mortification of her father, however. 
she bestowed her affections on a person of her own color, 
a clerk in her father’s house and a young man of respect- 
omy and worth, and in spite of parental authority was 
clandestinely married to him. ‘This: coming to the know- 
ledge of the father so displeased him that he disinherited 
the happy pair and procured their banishment from the 
island. ‘lhe husband, however, lived but a short time, 
and the danghter has been received again into the family 
circle, and has since married a white man, much to the 
satisfaction of the father, who has liberally furnished him 
with all the good things of this life. The other child, who 
is a son, married a white woman at Hamburgh, by whom 
he has several children, and has recently returned with 
them to St. Shomas, where they were received with great 
pride of feeling by the sable grandfather, who dandles 
them upon his knee and kisses their sweet faces with as 
much affection as though he were actually white. 
Westchester Spy. 
Anecporse.—It was once our Jot to hear a celebrated 
barrister of the Irish court, who had been a short time 
before horsewhipped at the foot of Nelsun’s Pillar, in 
Sackville street, se severely as to be carried home bleed- 
ing with the severity of his punishment, cross-examine a 
man who had indicted another for an assault. ‘ Pray, sir,’ 
said the counsel, with the usual barristerial insolence, 
‘were you well whipped ?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ said the man, ‘ quite 
as well as you were at the foot of Nelson’s Pillar.’ ‘The 
counsel turned pale with rage and mortification, and turn- 
ed to Lord N. ‘ My lord,’ said he, ‘1 appeal for the pro- 
tection of the Court, against this impertinence.’ ‘ ‘The 





tection to any one who 


as bled under the immortal 
Nelson.’ 





Siures.—By the Author of ‘ Ship and Shore.’—“ Put on 
the steam! F am in haste,” cries a snail that has crept into 
the railroad car.—‘ Crack it again, my good fellow !” eja- 
culates a fly that has lit on the folds of a thundercloud.— 
i “* What « prodigious reverberation !” says a woodpecker, 

tapping a hollow tree on the roaring verge of Niagara.— 
“T fear my house will be shaken down,” mutters a mouse, 
as the wails of the cathedral rock with the throes of the 
earthquake. ‘“ What a deal of observation we excite!” 
says a bumble-bee buzzing along in the trail of a comet.— 
* We leave the very ocean split asunder !” exclaims a perch 
darting along in the wake of a whale. “ Bury me with my 
face te the foe!” cries a cockroach dying in the battle of 
the Nile. ** What a long shadow I cast!” hoots an owl 
gazing at an eclipse of the sun. “The spoils of victory !” 
screams a hardy hawk, pouncing on an elephant strack | 
by lightning. “One counts as much as another,” says a 
democratic flea, jumping into the face of a lion. ‘ This 
last strong hold of aristocratic pride begins to totter,” cries 
a levelling, radical rat, putting his shoulder against the 
foundation of a palace. 





Mexico.—We learn by a gentleman direct from the city 
of Mexico, that the death of Gen. Barregat, president 
pro. tem. had occasioned great confusion at the Capitol. 
All was anarchy aud uproar. Roots and murders were 
common in the streets. The Swedish consul's house was 
robbed and himself murdered; a priest headed the mob 
who perpetrated the deed. Santa Ana had not yet left 
the Army on the 15th of April, but it was thought he 
would hasten to the capital on hearing of the state of af- 
fairs there.. The Liberal party were engaged in exciting 
a revulutionary movement, and were expected daily to 
| break into hostilities. ‘The less wary did not hesitate 
\| opeuly to denounce Santa Ana and his government. 











Court,’ cried Lord Norbury, ‘can never refuse its pro- | 
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PMaccied, 

On Thursday, by Rev. Henry Chase, Mr. John W. Steinfeldt to Miss 
Lydia Ludlum. 

Ov Friday, by Elder Isaac N. Welter, Mr. Samuel 8. Adamson to 
Miss aw Littleton. 
On Saturday, by Rev. Henry Chase, Benjamin Shamburg, . to 
Miss Catharine Gibeon "7 ¥ v =< 

On Saturday, by Rev. A. Frazer, Mr. Alonzo Johnston to Miss Clar- 
issa A. Salisbury. 

Oa™Sunday, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Mr. Richard Henry Hilson 
to Miss Clarissa W. Adams, 

On Sunday, by the same, Mr. Henry Boughton, of Brooklyn, to Miss 
Elmira Kelscy. 

On Mouday, by Rev. Dr. Spring, Mr. Calvin M. Merry to Miss Har- 
riet Heele. . 

On Tuesday, by Rev. T. J. Sawyer. Mr. Hubert Weeks to Mies Lu- 
cinda Scott. 

Un Tuesday, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Mr. James Bradley to Miss 
Susun Keimbail. 

On Weduesday, by Rev. Henry Chase, Mr. Joseph Washburn to 
Mrs, Sarah Jane Richardson. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Lindlay Murray Ferris to Miss Caroline, daugh 
ter of Robert 1. Murray. 

Ou Wednesday, by Rev. J. B. Seixas, Mr. Mendez Kursheedt to 
Miss Haunah Duke, 

On Wednesday, Mr. Charles N. Cutter to Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Hoyt, all of this city. 

On Wednesday, by Rev, W. R. Williams, Mr. George Prosch to 
Miss Catharine Ensley. 

At Philadelphia, on Wednesday last, by Rev, Stephen H. Tyng, D. 
D."Wiitts Gavcoro CLark, one of the Editors of the Knickerbocker, 
to Anne Poynrect, daughter of Robert A. emp te | 

At Princes Bay, Staten-Island, on Thursday, by . . M 
ie, Chnstup Briggs to Miss Deborah Anu, daughter of Capt. Edward 
B. Rawson. 

At Aibany, on the 26th, by Rev. A. 8. Covel, Mr. John Wyman to 
Migs Jane Eliza Prout. 

At Hunting, L. 1. on Wednesday, by Rev. Mr. McDonough. Mr. 
Stephen A, Davis to Miss Martha Brush. 

At Ellsworth, Cons, on Saturday, 2ist, by Rev. Mr. Gridley, Mr. 
Albert W. Smith, of this city, to Miss Priscilla Henning, 

At New Utrecht, on Wednesday, by Rev. R. O, Currie, Mr. Dagie! 
Grosvenor Wright to Miss Aletta Van Brunt. 

At Philadelphia, on the 26th, by Right Rev. Bishop White, Robert 
Morris, M. D. to Miss Caroline Nixon. 

At Pittsburgh, on the 24th, by Rev. Mr. Dickey, Rev. Andrew 8. 
Fulton to Miss Jane, danghter of the late Rev. Joseph Kerr. 

At Pittsburgh, on the leth, by Rev. C. Cook, Mr. John Batie to Mies 
Eliza Carothers, 

At Boston, on the 17th, by Rev. Mr. Greenwood, Mr. George Milten- 
berger, of Pittsburgh, to Miss Catharine B.’ daughter of Cornelius 
Covlidge, Esq, of Boston. 

In Spafford, Onoudaga Co. on the 23d ult. Mr. John M. Cowen to 
Mrs. Lucy Hoxie. 

At Peoria, lil. on the 18th, by Rev. Mr. Porter, Mr. Henry Gilbert to 
Miss Margaret Anu Fash. 

Same place, by the same, Mr. William H. Granger of Louisville, Ky. 
to Miss Emily P. Buckner. 

At Catskill, on the 17th ult. by Rev. Mr. Wycoff, Nelson Beards 
ley, Esy. of Auburn, to Frances, daughter of Hon. James Powers, of 
the former place. A 

Same place, on the 24th, by Rev. William Lucas, Rev. Henry Tal- 
lidge, late of Detroit, to Miss Charlotte, youngest daughter of the late 
William Ray, Esq. 

At St. Andrews, North Britain, on the 24th of March, James Mait- 
land, Keq. Lieut. R. N. to Emma, youngest daughter of the late Thom- 
as Mayne Willing, Esq. of Philadelphia. 
Died, 
On Thursday, 26th ult. Richard 8. Ritchee, a member of Neptune 
Fire Company, No, 6. 

On Thursday, loabelia, daughter of Henry Allen, aged 6 years. 

On Saturday, Mrs. Jane Hurley, aged 25 years. 

On Saturday, Mrs. Hannah Van Clief, aged 64 years. 

On Saturday, Miss Sarah Theall, aged 5) years. 

On Saturday, Mre. Frances Fairchild, aged 28 years. 

On Sunday, Mrs. Sarah Vandel, 

Ou Sunday, Mrs, Mary Aon Morgan, aged 25 years. 

On Sunday, Mr. Andrew Mitchell, aged 84 years. 

Ou Sanday, Miss Deborah Willet, aged 19 years. 

Ou Monday, Mrs. Elizabeth Hackett, aged 56 years. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Samuel T. Maitiack, aged 53 years. 

Ou Tuesday, Mr, James Morgan. 

On Tuesday, Julia A. daughter of Dr. David Green. 

Ou Wednesday, Lucian B. son of Lucian Hudson. 

At Georgetown, Del. on the 25th ult. Hon. Peter Robinson, one of 
the Assuciate Judges of the State. 

At Belville, N. J. on the 26th, Mr. Abraham Coddington, aged 86, 

At Troy, on the 22d, Mrs. Wealthy Pish, aged 20 yeurs, 

At Poultney, Vt. on the 2ist, Job R. Smith, Eeq. Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Law, of Whitehall. 

At Windsor, Broome Co. ou the 13th ult, Rev. Joveph Wood, aged 
55 years, 

At Verviers, on the 28th of April, Mrs. Susan Mali, consort of Hen- 
ry Wm. T. Mali, Esq. Consul for Relgiutm at this port. 
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Cmtian LIBRARY—Twiap Year.—The third and fourth vom- 
bers of the third year of the Christion Library are this day publiched, ot 
No. 4 Spruce-st. adjoining the Americon Tract Society's House, to which 
place the office wasremoved on the Ist of May. ‘They contain the conchu- 
sion of Rev. Spence Hardy’s" Travels in the Holy Land,’ a work just is- 
sued from the London press, and commence another very Interesting work, 
entitled “ Travels on the Continent of Europe, th h parts of the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, Northern Italy, and France, By Daniel Wilron, Bishop 
of Calcutta.” ‘This work has run throngh four editions in London. 








The publisher is constantly reprinting the first two years of the Library, 
which — be furnished to peaches and subscribers in numbers or hand - 
somely hound volumes. he price of the whole bard.omely bx to 
match, is $8; if in numbers $6. "The cost of the same works from the - 
stores would be at least $50, Separate pumbers cr volumes can he had. 
June 3. THOMAS GEORGE, Jr. Publisher, 4 Spruce. 
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ins. One of them, a girl, returned to St. Thomas with | 
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Prices of Country Produce. 

| Thursday, June 2, 1836, 

Asnes—p 100 Corn Yellow.... - 9 @ - 92 
Pots, Ist sort..... 5530 @- — Do..White.... - 00 @ - ® 
Pearls. ..++ 0-000 625 @6 WD) De..Seuthern..- *4 @ - — 

Cattie—P ewt. Oats « vccesecess -NW@-S 
Steers, Prime....11 — @1I2—| Beans, # Tbhushl5 — @ 18 — 

— Inferior... 8 — @ 9 —'Hemp, Am P ton 135 ay = 
Cows, cach.. 2, on Hlops, firstsort hb - @ - 13 
Calves..do.... $-° — @ 3 — Pasnean— 

Sheep ..da....... 350 @ 5 Wl Beef. ,.-Mess bbl 11 — @ 11 50 
Lambs..do.......1 —@2 | Do..Prime... 750@ 77 
Hay.....-.PWewt 1 87 @ - — Do. Carge... 6— @ 6 
Straw.... L0Obbls 3 50 @ 4 —| Pork.Mess.... 21 — @ 21 25) 

Fiovre—Y barrel, Do..Prime.... 17 — @ 17 SW) 
, = eg 662@6%| Do..Cargo...—-—-@- —| 
Western........ 6 87 @ 7D Lard..... h — 4 @ -15 
Baltimore ...... - — @72 | Butter, dairydo — 17 @ -20 
Richmond...... 775 @- —j| Cheese........ — 10 @ = 12} | 
Rye Flour...... 450@-—| Hams.........— 2@- 13 
Indian Meal.... 450 @ - — |Woor—P 

Grain—/P bushel, Saxony, Fleece. 70 @ 80 
Wheat, N Riv.. 1 90 @ 13 Merino,....do.. 56 @ 67 

Do....Gienesee 1 30 @ 1 34 Do..Puiled.... 50 @ 65 | 
Do.... Virginia - — @ - — | Common....... 38 @ 3 
Do....N Caro. - — @- — | Pulled,Spinning OW @ 3B | 
Rye Norinern.., - 88 @- 91} Lambs......... — @ — | 
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A HEAL TH. —By Pincandy 
| And lovely passions chatiging oft, 
| So fill her, she appears 
| The image of themselves by tums, “ 
—The idol of past years! 


| Of her bright face one glance Will 
A picture on the brain, trace’ 

| And of her voice in echoing 
A sound must long remain; 

| But Memory such as mine o ber 
So very much endears, 

| When death is nigh,the Jatest sigh 
Will not be life’s but her’s. 


A woman of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon ; 

To whom the better elements 
And kindly stars have given 
a A form so fair, that, like the air, 

=e Tis less of earth than heaven. | ! 
i 4—-b Her every tone is magic’s own, 
} o Like those of morning birds, 
And something more than melody | 
| Dwells ever in her words ; 
, The coinage of her heart are they, | I fill this cup to one made » 
And from her lips each flows, | 
As one may see the burthened bee | 
Forth issue from the rose. 


Of loveliness alone. 
A woman of her me sex 


| Her health! and ‘would ald on eart 
Some more of such a frame, — 


| That life might be all poetry, 
And weariness a name, 


Affections are as thoughts to her, 
The measurers of hours : 

Her feelings have the fragrance, 
The freshness of young flowers ; 





